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e* Can Make *500 to 1200 p per Acre 
oes STRAWBERRIES The “KELLOGG Way” 


UST write your name and address on the coupon Below: or a postal card, and we will send 
you FREE and POSTPAID, our handsome, new, 64-page book ‘‘Great Crops of Strawberries 
and How to Grow Them.” This big book has been written by a man who has made straw- 


berries his life study. It gives complete information on preparing the soil, setting the plants and caring for the 


strawberries so that they will bring you big yields and quick profits right from the start. It not only tells how 
“Kellogg Pedigree Plants’’ grown the “Kellogg Way” will'make more money for you per acre than any crop you can grow, but it also tells the 
actual experiences of others and how they have made $500 to $1,200 and more per acre from Kellogg Pedigree Plants. Here are a few examples: 







J. A. Johansen of Neb., made $670 from 3/4 of an acre. 
G.M.Hawley of Cal., sold $3000 worth of berries from 2 acres. 
Henry Clute of New York, realized $888.17 from.1 acre. 
Z. Chandler of Oregon, made $4,390.50 in five years from less 
than 1 acre of Kellogg Strawberries. 






CGS 


These big and quick money-makers produce two big crops each wear. A 
big profit in the spring and a bigger profit in the fall. Heavy frost does 
not affect their fruiting. Just think of picking big, sweet, luscious 
berries fresh from the vines from June until snow flies. The fall berries 

are in great demand at high prices. » Read what these customers say: 

* e $1,200 to $1,500 per acre ev ear from Kellogg Everbe: Strawberries, 
Se ee woth ght in UT Ween Voce: 







its weight in gold to me.” L. Forbes, 


rn June to November, and have canned berries, preserves 


pictures and fully describes the Kellogg Gardens—we have a 





Kellogg Strawberry. Gardens 


Why pay big prices for ordinary berries? Grow Kellogg’s delicioug co a a and pick them fresh from the vines 


berry Garden will do more to help you cut the high cost of living ro anything else you'can grow. Our new book 
garden exactly suited.o your needs and climate. It 


This valuable book also tells how to make one acre of strawberries do the 
work of two—how to grow two bigcrops of berries from the same land the 
same year. It pictures and fully describes the leading stand- 
ard and everbearing varieties and tells how to grow, pick, 
pack, ship and market the berries. Jt costs you nothing. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below and it will be sent to 
you Free and Postpaid. It also tells all about the wonderful 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES 


“T picked an average of two quarts from each Kell 
first season and sold the berries at 30c per qt.” M floes Bverbearer Snow, ine 


W.R. Randall, of Illinois, made at the rate of $1,900 per acre. } 



























O.J. Orsborne, Utah, made $33.70 profit and also supplied 
his family with strawberries from 50 Kellogg Everbearers. 


You can make these same big profits, Get our 
Free Book and learn how. 







KELLOGG 
Strawberries 
Paid for 


am throughout the winter. A Kellogg Straw- 














also explains hi wherries an bl th i f th family and 
Z soccer ber orate rare on Sommer gee cremte Cor ear at | My $4,000 Home 
Ste 30 Strawberry Recipes : Cash Prizes for Boys and Girls Mr. E. D. Andrews of 
S&S for the making and preserving of delicious strawberry dainties for» | Every year we offer big Cash Prizes for the best straw- Lansing, Michigan, whose 
NOLS both summer and winter use are given in this very | berry gardens grov 4 boys and girls. Our free book picture is shown above, 
% Se, woman re interested — recipes which contain many | telis the boys oe dhe | —— of these cash writes this letter: 
EB * eet % new, novel straw prizes and make a big cash profit Gentl chet eenenaint 
> fo 6 “S JUST FILL OUT THE “COUPON BELOW started growing Kellogg straw- 
3 2s . Now is the time to write for this handsomely illustrated strawberry book and learn how a with dg om gaa 
a* NOS easy, delightful and exceedingly profitable it is to grow strawberries the Kellogg deur yensateacantnn tems cule 
ey GM %, Way. Write your name and address in the coupon and we will send you oa two acres of Rellogg Pedigree 
et your copy Free and postpaid by return mail. Plants had fully paid for my 
Se, 
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Boosting the Fruit Game by Law 


Enforced ‘‘Honesty’’ Increases Demand for California Fruits 


Some few years ago Cervantes boldly 
announced that “Honesty is the best 
policy.” Progressive California decidu- 
ous fruit growers discovered the germ of 
a business principle in this assertion 
and, through the 1915 legislature, en- 
acted the “fresh fruit standardization 
law.” After three seasons of experience 
under “legally enforced honesty” the 
growers aver: “Cervantes was right; 
‘honesty is the best policy.’ ” 

Compulsory standardization of all 
fruits now shipped out of California is a 
legally established fact. The first law 
applied only to deciduous fruits other 
than apples, but so profitable was the 
experiment that the 1917 legislature, fol- 
lowing the advice of the growers’ con- 
vention, added apples and oranges to 
ihe compulsory standard class. 

The bare-faced purpose of the “fresh 
fruit standardization law,” as set forth 
in its title, is: 

“To promote the development of the 
California fresh fruit industry in state 
and interstate markets, and to protect 
the state’s reputation in these markets 
by establishing a standard for the pack- 
ng of certain fresh fruits specified 











A Standardized Apple Pack. 


therein, and to prevent deception in the 
packing, ete.” 

Though the fruit standardization 
movement rums back nearly a decade in 
California, it was the season of 1913 
which brought out most emphatically 
the necessity of protecting the market. 
Eagerness to get their grapes to eastern 
consumers early in the season and reap 
a neat profit induced many growers to 
forward their fruit before it contained 
sufficient sugar. These growers got the 
cream of the profits for the season, all 
right, but ruined the reputation of Cali- 
fornia Tokays for the rest of the year. 
Sour grapes do not stimulate a desire for 
more. 

Law Saves Situation 


Growers and shippers realized that 
something revolutionary must be done, 
for a great acreage was coming into 
bearing and the market was slow to 
absorb grapes already available. In fact, 
wise fruit men were advising the uproot- 
ing of vines. Then standardization came 
and saved the situation—at first, by 
agreement, and then by law. 

The 1913 fruit season closed with the 
shipment of 6,363 carloads of grapes to 
markets outside of the state at prices 
which discouraged the grower. Hach 
succeeding season since standardization 
began, however, the output of grapes has 








Rosert E. JoNes, CALIFORNIA. 


prior to that time, and prices have made 
hundreds of former struggling grape 
men independent. Now the 1917 grape 
season has closed with shipments up- 
wards of 11,000 carloads at the best 
prices on record. 

General Manager Charles E. Virden, of 

the California Fruit Distributors, says it 
would have been possible to ship to an 
eager market 2,000 carloads more had 
cars been available. Thus the grape 
shipments have nearly doubled since 
standardization of fruits was legalized, 
while there was little growth prior to 
enactment of the law. 

A similar rapid increase has occurred 
in other varieties of fruit, though not so 
marked, for trees are not so precocious 
as vines and formerly table grapes went 
= the wineries when the market became 

ull. 

It has been common for many years to 
protect the consumer by legal standard. 
But to guard the producer against him- 
self by legal enactment is a new idea. 
That is just what the California plan 
amounts to, for it sprang from the grow- 
ers themselves and affects them and the 
shippers alone. Though several shippers 
have’ beén fined and some peevishness 
has resulted, State Horticultural Com- 
missioner George H. Hecke doubts if a 
corporal’s guard would turn back to the 
old order. Legally enforced honesty has 
paid. 


How Standardization Started 


Standardization is a phase of the co- 
operative scheme in fruit marketing, a 
scheme which lifted the business from 


the cut-throat competition of shipping 


companies years ago when markets were 
killed and growers were ruined. A dis- 
tributing association of companies cor- 
rected this evil and now standardization 
has corrected the other evil by fixing the 
confidence of the consumer. 

Voluntary standardization was at- 
tempted nearly eight years ago. General 
dissatisfaction at the California fruit 
pack was expressed by the trade after 
the season of 1909, and J. W. Jeffrey, 
then state horticultural commissioner, 
decided that his office would trust fed- 
eral experts to watch the bugs: and 
fungus for a while and he would tackle 
the marketing problem. 

There was no state law to point the 
way, so Jeffrey went from county to 
county preaching standardization. Inci- 
dentally; he spent some time rapping the 
land boomer whom he held responsible 
for half-baked horticulturists. 

“In this state an unfair grower of fruit 
is born into possession of an orchard 
every hour of the year,” he said. “He 
is largely the product of the land booster, 
is captivated with fairy stories of the 
great and easy profits, and finally cuts 
his eye-teeth in the reality of bitter ex- 
perience.” 

Jeffrey told the growers that “stand- 
ardization calls for standardized pack- 
ers, for springs upon farm wagons, for 
centralized packing houses where the 
operations may be better supervised; 
that it promotes honesty, advances the 
reputation of districts, calls for pedi- 
greed stock for future orchards and de- 
termines the special fruits that should 
be planted in each district by the elimi- 
nation of kinds that will not come up to 
the standard under ordinary circum- 
stances.” 

Jeffrey called a conference at New- 
castle, Placer county, and 300 growers 
attended. By the end of the year six 
counties had organized standardization 


alliances and the following year a dozen 
more were formed. 


Jeffrey’s Work Endures 


Before his work was finished Jeffrey’s 
term of office expired and he was re- 
turned to private life. A few of the 
weaker alliances dropped out after a 
year or two of effort, but several re- 
mained in business, notably that of El 
Dorado, California’s first gold county, 
where specialization on a few varieties 
of fruit held the growers closer together 
than in counties of greater diversity. 

The success that attended standardiza- 
tion in El Dorado made G. W. Ball, the 
leading spirit there, a supporter of the 
standardization law idea, and he was a 
member of the committee which drafted 
the original bill. 

“Standardization has put a good many 
thousands of dollars into the pockets of 
growers of El Dorado county,” he says, 
“and every acre of fruit land has ad- 
vanced more in value.” 

El Dorado received encouragement 
from fruit dealers in the east, not only 
in the shape of better prices, but also 
in letters urging that the good work be 
continued. i 

One dealer wrote: 

“The fruit you have shipped out of 
there has shown such a vast improve- 
ment, not only in quality but particu- 
larly in arrival condition, that it has 
been very noticeable. We have called 
the attention of our buyers to it many 
times in the past season, and it is need- 
less to say that prices realized have been 
uniformly better than ever before.” 

Grape growers of California found it 
more difficult to get together, partly be- 
cause many different nationalities were 
engaged in the vine industry. Then, too, 
the brilliant color of the Tokay, which 
is a leading table grape, led many to 
ship before there was sufficient sugar. 
The result of offering sour grapes was 
always disastrous. Invariably the con- 
sumer, deceived once by fine color and 
disappointed, proved an indifferent buyer 
thereafter and grapes became a drug on 
the market. ‘ 

The table grape situation was such 
that something drastic had to be done. 
Great areas of vines were coming into 
bearing and there was no prospect of 
relief through a reduction in the amount 
of the output. At the close of the season 
of 1913 a total of 6,363 cars of table 
grapes had been shipped to the east to 
a. fair market, but there was a prospect 
for 2,000 cars more in 1914. Spring was 
favorable and it was apparent that the 
output would reach more than 8,000 cars. 

Progressive grape growers realized 
that they must act at once to bolster 
up the market or the season would be 
one of continued disaster. Accordingly 
a conference was called at Fresno and 
there leading grape growers agreed to 
standardize and to try to get other grow- 
ers in their home districts to standard- 
ize. “Seventeen per cent of sugar be- 
fore a grape is shipped.” The slogan 
took well. There were some violations, 
undoubtedly, but the standard was pretty 
generally observed and 8,773 cars were 
marketed at good prices in spite of the 
money stringency and the outbreak of 
the great war. ’ 

One Fresno grower received $5,100 
gross for thirteen acres of grapes, -but, 
of course, that was exceptional. None 
suffered great loss if he offered sound, 
ripe grapes to the market. 

The experiment was so satisfactory 
that a flock of standardization bills came 


with the 1915 session of the legislature 
to force “honesty” upon all growers, and 
the most important of these measures 
became laws. 

Law for Apple Growers 

Apple growers were placed under a 
voluntary standardization act which al- 
lowed them to use certain state author- 
ized brands if they would comply with 
the provisions of the law. To other de- 
ciduous fruits the compulsory standardi- 
zation law applied. It prohibited ship- 
ments of immature or inferior fruits out- 
side of the state. A law prohibiting 
shipment of frosted oranges, a practice 
which had hurt the citrus market after 
the disastrous freeze of 1913, also was 
passed, but no other citrus standard was 
prescribed. ’ 

Deciduous growers prospered under 
the new law, as increased business and 
better prices showed. There was little 
trouble until the grape season came 
along and then a few convictions and 
fines stopped attempts to forward sour 
grapes. 

As usually happens with a new law, 
the standardization act contained certain 
little loopholes. These were discussed 
by the California fruit growers in an- 
nual convention and certain amend- 
ments to the law were drafted and 
passed by the 1917 legislature. By vir- 





Three Standardized Packs of Belle- 
fleur Apples. 


tue of one of these changes. standardiza- 
tion was made to apply to fruits sold to 
consumers within California as weli as 
those outside of the state. The first law 
was drafted on the “let the California 
buyer beware” theory. Another patch 
placed “lug” box shipments of fruit, as 
well as those in closed containers, under 
the law, except as to fruit sizes. Still 
another clause enables the state horti- 
cultural commissioner to force upon a 
county a fruit inspector in case super- 
visors refuse to appoint and pay such an 
officer, as was the case in Solano, one 
of the principal fruit counties. 

Citrus growers observed the success 
of the deciduous experiment and they, 
too, asked the 1917 legislature to include 
oranges, -lemons and pomeloes under 
standardization. This was done, though 
the citrus provision is more general 
than that applying to deciduous fruits, 
owing to differences of opinion as to 
whether color or sugar should be taken 
as a standard of maturity. Cantaloupes, 
too, have been placed under the law, and 
tomatoes. 

Apple growers were pleased with their 
voluntary standardization trial and had 
the 1917 legislature so amend their law 
as to make it practically compulsory. 

The administration of standardization 
laws is placed with the state horticul- 
tural commissioner, but the active work 
is done by the county horticultural com- 
missioners, who are deputies of the state 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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rar.* are money-makers for the growers. 


£ C. M. Fette’s 6-Year-Old Genuine Stark Delicious Trees 
set ok Its Third om of Big, Glorious Stark Delicious Apples. 


mo 
‘ Just Mail 


A 






HE “dollar mark’ of the orchard. The tree that bears 
youngest. The surest yearly bearer of the biggest, highest 
priced apples. The kind of trees now known all over America 
as ‘“The Money Maker of the Orchard.”” The tree at the left is just one 
of the 6-year-old genuine Stark Delicious Trees in the farm-orchard of C. M. Fette, 
Marion Co., Mo., that bore iw 1917 their third annual crop of beautiful Stark Delicious 
Apples “‘as big as your two fists.” 
Nothing less than “showers of apples’ can describe these loaded 6-year-old Stark 
Delicious (Old Oak Process Whole Root) trees. 


And furthermore, Mr. Fette writes: “My Stark Delicious Apples had all been pre- 
viously sold—orders placed last season.’’ He, like Judge Adam Thompson, owner of 
30 acres of apple trees, makes his dig frofit on the sure crops of top-market-price 
apples borne by his genuine Stark Delicious trees. Judge Thompson writes: ‘I 
receive high prices for my fruit because my Stark Delicious trees sell the crop. Ihave 
always refused to sell my Stark Delicious by themselves and would only let them 
zo when the entre orchard’s crop was taken.”’ Again, E.S. Marlott of Port Murray, 
N. J., writes: “Have sold my 1917 crop.of Stark Delicious for $12.00 per barrel.” 


CiOUS 


Guy Beauman’s 40 acre orchard in 
Johnson County, Ill., yielded 3,000 
barrels of apples, bringing 
him the nice little total of 
$15,000.00 in cold cash. 
How would you like 
to have 40 acres in 
Stark Delicious 
trees ? 


































You can have 
these “Money Trees 
of the Farm” in your 
farm orchard, orin your 
“back yard fruit gar- 
den,”’ if you live in town 
or suburb. Do you realize 
the profits that orchards of Stark 
Trees—little and big—are bringing to their 
owners? All “Stark Bro’s Best Fruits” 






































Kirby S. Bennett of Chase Co., Kans., made a 

profit of $92.70 in one season off his little 50 x 100 ft. back yard orchard 
of genuine Stark Trees—apples, peaches, plums, cherries and grapes. 
Kenneth O. Clark, Pike Co., Ill., planted 400 genuzne Stark Delicious apple trees 
on 4 acres a few years ago. All are now bearing. This year they averaged 6 bar- 
rels per tree. His income from this little orchard was $1,350.00 per acre for one year’s crop! 
Elva C. Barrows, Tulsa Co., Okla., makes a specialty of Stark Early Elberta peaches. 
His this year’s crop was a “wonder.”’ And his Stark Bro’s grape vines produced a tremen- 
dous crop. They sold for 5 to 8% cents per pound 7m the field. His fruit crop trom genuine 
Stark Trees tor this year alone paid for his farm! 


2 Books That Will Give You 
Startling: Fruit-Profit Facts 


Learn about the latest Stark Bro’s tested best yellow apple—The Golden Deli- 

cious. Better in flavor—better in keeping quality—50 per cent larger in size than 

Grimes Golden. Send for the wonderful facts about this golden profit-maker. 

Read “* The Trail of the Golden Delicious” in our 1918 book. 

War Crops Between the Rows— Plant trees /his spring and grow your 

war crops between the tree rows—get double profits from your land. Many men who planted young 
orchards in 1917 made big money from their war crops—beans, corn, potatoes, etc.—between the tree 
rows. Thecultivation of the war crens also cultivated without extra expense the young trees which 
made a strong growth. 

Get the new facts about the J. H. Hale and Stark Early Elberta peaches and all the Stark Bro’s 
Improved Varieties of Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Berries, Grapes, etc. 


Write for these 2 big 9x 12 inch 1918 books at once. They are more than mere catalogs. They are 
virtually text books on fruit-profits from orchard, farm or backyard fruit gardens. Get our 1918 low 
price offers. Send name and address on the coupon—or postcard TODAY. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


102 Years at Address Box 162 
Louisiana, Mo. 
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The first step in preparing the soil for 
s:rawberries is to plow or spade your 
ground just as early in the spring as 
conditions will permit. Ground plowed 
in the fall should also be replowed in 
the spring. Pulverize the soil to the 
full depth of the plowing. In fields this 
is best done with spike, spring tooth or 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


F. E. Bearry, Micuicgan 


The reason white grubs are found 
more often in timothy than any other 
sod is on account of its wiry roots. We 
never have experienced any loss from 
white grubs when growing strawberries 
cn freshly plowed bluegrass, clover or 
alfalfa sod. For the amount expended 
nothing adds more fertility to the soil 





acme harrow, or with disk. In gardens 
or back yards a common garden rake is 
ideal. The sooner you plow the soil 
after it has been plowed or spaded, the 
more easily and thoroughly this work 
can be done. If your soil is of a loose 
nature, it should be pressed down with 
roller or float. If it is heavy and easily 
packed, less rolling will be necessary, 
just enough to break up the clods. 


When to App‘y Manure 


If it is convenient, manure the ground 
during the winter or early spring 
months, applying about twenty two- 
horse loads per acre. This should be 
scattered uniformly over the ground: 
We have learned through experience that 
it is not absolutely necessary to apply 
the manure before plowing, as you will 
get the full benefit from manure spread 
evenly between the rows after the plants 
are set. 

When the manure is.applied in this 
manner it serves a double purpose: first, 
it acts as a mulching protecting the 
ground from the direct rays of the sun, 
thereby retaining moisture and prevent- 
ing the formation of crust, and second, 
every rain liberates some of the plant 
food contained in the manure which is 
immediately taken up by the soil and 
used by the plants. This top dressing of 
manure will not interfere with cultiva- 
tion, but on the contrary, each time you 
cultivate the manure will become more 
thoroughly mixed with the surface of 
the soil where the plants will get full 
benefit from it. Last season we applied 
eighteen big carloads of manure as top 
dressing. 

This is the most economical method 
of fertilizing because it requires only 
eight or ten two-horse loads per acre. 
For the average strawberry garden, only 
four or five wheelbarrow loads of ma- 
nure are required. If you cannot get 
ordinary stable manure, pulverized or 
shredded manure makes a splendid top 
dressing and may be obtained from the 
Pulverized Manure Company, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. This should be 
applied at the rate of about one ton 
per acre, or from 50 to 100 pounds for 
an ordinary strawberry garden. 


Sod Land 


Bluegrass, clover or alfalfa sod, also 
land that has recently produced a crop 
of soybeans, velvet beans, cowpeas or 
vetch, is in ideal condition for straw- 
berries and will grow a splendid crop 
of berries without the application of 
manure. The crop will be larger, how- 
ever, if manure is applied. Timothy sod 
will grow good strawberries when prop- 
erly fertilized, but there is some danger 
of white grubs existing in such sod 
and unless plowed late in the fall we 
would not recommend it for strawberry 





Strawberries Give Large Returns at Picking Season. 


than some legume crop, such as cowpeas, 
velvet beans, soybeans or vetch. 
Setting Plants 
Strawberry plants are set in the same 
manner as cabbage, tomato, or any other 
vegetable plants. Simply make an open- 
ing in the soil with spade or dibbie, put 


it will adhere to the roots and there will 
be no check in their growth. When heel- 
ing-in plants be sure that the body or 
a is well above the surface of the 
soil. 

The heeling-in trench should be in a 
convenient place, where the plants may 
be watered and cared for with the least 
amount of trouble. If they are to be 
set two or three days after they arrive, 
they may be put in a cool cellar or cave 
or any cool place, but if they are to be 
kept for a longer period, it is much safer 
to heel them in. Every year we receive 
plants from the state of California and 
the southern states for testing purposes, 
and these plants are heeled-in and kept 
in the trench from four to eight weeks, 
and when they are set we get a perfect 
stand and they grow very rapidly. It is 
far better to have your plants come to you 
early in the season and keep them in a 
trench until you are ready to set them, 
than to have them come late in the sea- 
son _ set them immediately upon ar- 
rival. 


Mating Varieties 


Strawberry plants are divided into two 
sexes, male or bisexual, and female or 
pistillate. The male or bisexual varie- 
ties produce blossoms having both male 
and female organs. These varieties are 
self-pollenizing and will produce fruit 
independently of the female or pistillate 
varieties. The blossoms produced by the 
female or pistillate varieties have only 
female organs and will not produce ber- 
ries unless they are mated with bi- 
sexuals. Therefore, pistillate varieties 
should be set in rows between flanking 

















Everbearers Can Be Harvested Until Winter. 


the roots of the plant straight down into 
the opening and press the soil firmly 
against the roots. Be sure that you have 
the crown or heart of the plant above 
the surface of the ground. Plants should 
be pruned before they are set, unless 
they come pruned and ready for setting 
from the nursery. 
‘Trenching or Healing-in 

For the benefit of those who cannot 
set their plants when they receive them 
we give herewith instructions for keep- 
ing the plants in good condition until 
they are set. First, make a trench or 
V-shaped furrow, then open the bunches 
of plants and place them, roots down- 
ward, in this trench. The plants should 
be spread out so that when the soil is 
filled back into the trench it may be 
pressed firmly against the roots of all 
the plants. Several rows may be placed 
in one trench by putting in first a layer 
of plants, then a layer of soil, and so on. 

In this way a very small space will 
keep several thousand plants in perfect 
condition until they are set. After heel- 
ing-in plants, wet the ground thoroughly 
and keep it moist until you are ready 
to set the plants. If the ground is made 


rows of bisexuals having the same fruit- 
ing season. 

You may set an equal number of rows 
of both bisexuals and pistillates or as 
many as three rows of pistillates be- 
tween two rows of bisexuals. The pistil- 
late varieties are heavy producers and 
the grower should not fail to set these 
as well as the bisexuals. The proper 
mating of varieties is one of the most 
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important features of successful straw- 
berry growing, and it is therefore advis- 
able for anyone ordering plants to state 
his needs to the nurseryman and ask 
advice as to what varieties to plant 
together. 


Removing Blossoms 

Soon after plants have been set they 
will begin to blossom. To allow these 
blossoms to develop into fruit would 
weaken the plant. For this reason the 
fruiting stalks should be pinched off, or 
cut off, the season the plants are set as 
soon as possible after the blossoms begin 
to open. When this is done the plant is 
relieved of the strain of pollen secretion 
and seed production. It requires but a 
few hours to remove the blossoms from 
an acre, and there is nothing you can do 
that will add so much to the vitality and 
vigor of the plants as to prevent them 
from fruiting the season they are set. 


Cultivating and Hoeing 

Begin cultivating just as soon as pos- 
sible after setting the plants, using the 
cultivator that does not cut deeply into 
the soil. By cultivating shallow an ideal 
dust mulch will be formed and the soil 
will not be thrown over the crown of the 
Plants. The more often you cultivate 
the less you will be troubled with weeds. 
A cultivation every week or ten days is 
none too often during dry weather; but 
do not cultivate when the soil is wet. 

Cultivation serves many purposes. It 
controls noxious growths, prevents the 
formation of crusts, maintains a dust 
muleh which retains moisture, and 
makes conditions unfavorable for under- 
ground insects, thereby insuring strong, 
hardy, vigorous plants which will de- 
velop to their fullest capacity. The 
hand hoe should be used occasionally to 
loosen the soil around the plants and 
directly in the row where the cultivator 
teeth do not reach. A 12-tooth cultivator 
is ideal for field work and a hand culti- 
vator best for garden work. A common 
garden rake also will answer the pur- 
pose. Strawberry plants should be culti- 
vated throughout the entire growing sea- 
son right up to fall. It requires only 
about three hours to cultivate an acre 
with a 12-tooth cultivator. The work is 
done easily and at little cost, and the 
increased returns which result from 
thorough cultivation make it highly 
profitable to the grower. 


Different Systems 

The system you follow in growing 
strawberries will determine largely the 
quality and quantity of berries your 
plants will produce. There are several 
different systems—the hill, single hedge, 
double hedge, and narrow and wide 
matted rows. Of these different systems 
we will describe only those which are 
most profitable—those which produce not 
only the largest quantities of berries, 
but berries also of the highest quality. 
We have thoroughly tested out all the 
different systems and have learned that 
the two which we describe here are the 
only profitable ones either for home use 
or for the market. 


Hill System 
This is unquestionably the most profit- 
able system for growing strawberries. 
Rows should be made thirty inches apart 
and plants set fifteen inches apart in the 











ouite wet iust before setting the plants. 
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rows. All runners should be pruned 
regularly. This will result in producing 
large, vigorous, well-developed plants, be- 
cause the strength which otherwise 
would be expended in producing runner 
plants is used in building up one large, 
perfectly developed plant having a pow- 
erful fruiting system. 

A fruit tree which is not relieved of 
its surplus growth will not fruit profit- 
ably, but when the tree is pruned the 
energy which would have been used up 
by the unnecessary growth goes to de- 
velop fertile fruit buds. The same prin- 
ciple which governs fruit trees also ap- 
plies to strawberries. It is just as 
impossible for a strawberry plant to 
produce a large crop of high quality ber- 
ries when it already has expended its 
energies in producing a large number of 
runner plants. When plants are grown 
in hills, their energy is utilized in 
building up a heavy crown or bud sys- 
tem, upon which depends the crop of 
berries. The hill system gives a larger 
crop of fancy berries than any of the 
other systems because each plant has a 
large feeding area, sufficient to develop 
both plant and fruit, and the sun and 
air have full access. 

It is true that the hill system means 
some work in removing runners, but this 
is offset -by the saving in working round 
runner plants and cultivating, which is 
necessary when the matted row system 
is followed. Much less work is required 
to keep the field or garden free from 
weeds and grass when the plants are 
grown in hills than when they are grown 
in matted rows. If the plants are set in 
check rows they may be cultivated both 
ways, which leaves but little work to 
be done with the hoe. This system re- 
quires 14,000 plants to the acre. 


Single Hedge-Row System 

Next to the hill system, we recommend 
the single hedge-row system. The rows 
should be made 36 inches apart and 
the plants set about 24 inches apart in 
the rows. Each of these plants should 
be allowed to make two runner plants, 
which should be layered, one on each 
side of the mother plant, directly in 
line with the original row. All other 
runners should be pruned off regularly. 
The runners are easily pruned off with 
the hoe when hoeing, or they may be 
pinched off with the thumb nail. Allow- 
ing the mother plant to produce only two 
runner plants does not lessen its fruiting 
capacity. When the single hedge-row 
as here described is fully formed plants 
well set about eight inches apart in the 
rows. This system requires 7,250 plants 
to set one acre, and by allowing each of 
these to make two runner plants you 
have 21,000 plants fruiting on each acre. 
- The single hedge-row is a very profit- 
able system for growing strawberries, 
and, as in the case of the hill system, 
very little hoeing is necessary. Whether 
you grow strawberries for home use or 
for market, either of the systems here 
described will give you a bigger crop of 
better berries than can be grown by any 
other system. We describe no other sys- 
tems because we do not recommend 
them. 

Spraying Not Necessary 

There is no crop so seldom affected: 
with insect and plant diseases as the 
strawberry when properly grown, and if 
this is done it is seldom necessary to 
spray. When strawberry plants are kept 
free from weeds and grass there is no 
place for insects to hibernate and breed. 
Insects are seldom found where clean 
cultivation is practiced. Cultivation also 
keeps the plants growing vigorously, 
which enables them to resist any fungus 
attack. However, should it become 
necessary to spray it is important that 
the grower should know when to spray 
and what material to use. 

For all leaf-eating insects use arsenate 
of lead in either paste or powdered form. 
When paste is used, dissolve at the rate 
of three pounds of paste to about two 
gallons of water. First put the paste 
in a vessel holding at least two and one- 
half or three gallons, adding only about 
a quart of water at a time and stirring 
thoroughly as the water is added, or un- 
til you have a creamy mixture. Pour 
this mixture into sufficient water to 
make fifty gallons of solution. When 
using the powdered form two pounds 
will be sufficient for fifty gallons. This 
should ‘be prepared in the same manner 


as the paste, only the powder dissolves... 








more readily and therefore will require 
less mixing. 
For Fungous Diseases 

For leaf-curl or mildew, which can 
easily be detected by the curling or 
cupping of the leaves, use lime-sulphur 
at the rate of two and one-half gallons 
to enough water to make fifty gallons of 
solution. For all other forms of fungus, 
such as leaf spot and all other forms of 
rust, spray with bordeaux mixture as 
follows: 

Put four pounds of blue vitriol (cop- 
per sulphate) in a coarsely woven sack 
and suspend in a barrel containing 25 
gallons of water. If the sack is fastened 
to the barrel so that the vitriol in the 
sack will float on top of the water it 
will dissolve very quickly. While the 
vitriol is dissolving, put four pounds of 
either lump of powdered lime in a vessel 
holding about three gallons. Pour water 
ever this slowly, stirring as the water 
is added. When these materials are 
‘thoroughly dissolved, pour the lime wa- 
ter into the vitriol solution, and add 
enough more water to make forty gal- 
lons of the solution. Spray as soon as 
any evidence of disease is noticed. It 
requires approximately 25 gallons of 
either of these salutions to spray one 
acre. 

If these directions for preparing solu- 
tions and spraying are followed it will 
be an easy matter to control both insects 
and plant diseases. Preventives are al- 
ways better than cures, and for this rea- 
son we wish again to impress upon you 
the importance of strong, healthy, vigor- 
ous plants, clean cultivation and rotation 
of crops. Bear these essentials in mind, 
and your troubles with insects and plant 
diseases will be practically eliminated. 

Mulching the Plants 

This is a very important feature of 
strawberry growing. It protects the 
plants from injury during the alternate 
freezing and thawing in winter, is a 
great aid in retaining moisture while 
the plants are fruiting, and affords a 
clean surface for the berries to ripen 
upon, preventing them from becoming 
soiled from the dirt and sand. Mulching 
also aids the grower in controlling weeds 
and grass which otherwise would inter- 
fere with the crop. Any kind of straw, 
marsh hay, shredded corn fodder or 
coarse manure makes an ideal mulch. 
It should be applied early in the win- 
ter, soon after the first heavy freeze. at 
the rate of two or three two-horse loads 
to the acre. 

When manure is used the coarse, 
strawy material ’should be applied di- 
rectly over the plants, and the heavy 
portion between the rows. There is a 
decided advantage in using manure for 
mulching, because it also adds greatly to 
the fertility of the soil, thereby serving 
a double purpose. The mulching should 
remain over the plants until early spring, 
when it should be removed from directly 
over the plants to between the rows. 
This gives a heavy application between 
the rows and also relieves the plants 
from any obstruction which might in- 
terfere with their growth. This, like 
all other work connected with straw- 
berry growing, is easily and quickly 
done. 

Weeding Fruiting Beds 

Weeds and grass never should be al- 
lowed to grow in the fruiting beds. 
This obnoxious growth is easily and 
quickly removed. It may be pulled by 
hand after a rain or cut out with a 
sharp hoe. When plants are mulched 
the easiest and quickest way is to pull 
weeds by hand. If the strawberry field 
or garden is kept free from all obnoxious 
growth during fruiting time, the plants 
will grow more vigorously, thereby pro- 
ducing a bigger crop of better berries. 
It also makes the work of picking much 
easier, quicker and more satisfactory to 
the pickers, and is a great preventive 
against insects. 

A clean fruiting bed always will fruit 
longer than a weedy one, because the 
plants will better retain their vigor, 
thereby enabling them to mature a full 
crop. 

After Harvest 

Strawberry plants may be allowed to 
fruit for two full years if the bed is 
properly prepared for the second year’s 
crop. 

After the plants have completed their 


first crop of berries the foliage should 
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be moved off close to the ground with 
sickle, scythe, or mowing machine. All 
litter, such as foliage or mulching, 
should be removed from the bed and 
the plants cultivated the same as a 
newly set bed. After the first cultiva- 
tion, fine soil should be raked over the 
plants to the depth of about one-half 
inch, just enough to cover the crowns. 
When this is done the new growth will 
come up through the soil and a new set 
of roots will form just above the old 
root system. 

When plants are grown in hills, all 
runners should be pruned the same as 
the first year. If they are grown in 
single hedge-rows, two new runner 
plants should be allowed to develop on 
each of the plants which is left. This 
gives the same arrangement as the first 
year. We do not recommend the matted 
row, but those who follow this system 
should narrow down the rows after the 
foliage has been mowed off and removed. 
This work is done with either small bar 
shear or common breaking plow. Sim- 
ply throw a furrow from either side of 
the row, leaving a ridge, or what is 
known as a back furrow, between each 
two rows. These ridges should be lev- 
eled down with cultivator or harrow. 

In harrowing down the matted rows, 
the strip of plagts allowed to remain 
should be about six inches wide. These 
should be thinned out with a hoe, leav- 
ing hills about twenty to twenty-four 
inches apart, and if the grower wishes 
te continue following the matted row 
system, runner plants should be allowed 
to form the same as the first year. After 
the rows have been narrowed down, the 
bed may be harrowed both ways without 
injuring the plants. In family gardens 
the rows may be narrowed down with a 
spade and the soil leveled with a garden 
rake. : 

Fruit Only Two Years 

After the bed has fruited two years the 
plants should be plowed or spaded under, 
as it is poor practice to allow plants to 
fruit more than two years. Some grow- 
ers allow plants to fruit two or three 
years and then take plants from the old 


-fruiting bed for setting a new bed. Need- 


less to say, these growers find straw- 
berry growing unprofitable. After plants 
have fruited for two years their fruit 
producing organism has been weakened, 
which makes them unfruitful and conse- 
quently unprofitable. 

No grower should invite failure by try- 
ing to grow both fruit and plants in the 
same bed at the same time, or by setting 
plants which have been taken from a 
fruiting bed. 


Two Acres in One 

In making one acre.do the work of 
two, the three requirements are highly 
productive plants, rich, fertile soil and 
intensive cultural methods. Strawberry 
plants may be likened to machines, the 
fertilizer to raw material, and the soil 
to a factory or workshop. 

The plants are the machines which 
make the berries from the raw material 
contained in the soil, while the soil itself 
is nothing more nor less than a work- 
shop or place for setting these machines. 
Intensive cultural methods keep both 
the plant machines and their workshop 
in perfect condition at all times. 

In preparing the soil to make one acre 
do the work of two, apply from fifteen 
to twenty two-horse loads of any kind 
of stable manure per acre. Plow this 
under just as early in the spring as soil 
conditions will permit. Make the rows 
thirty inches apart and set the plants 
fifteen inches apart in the rows. Keep 
off all runners and follow the hill sys- 
tem. 

About four weeks after setting the 
plants apply manure between the rows, 
using five or six two-horse loads per 
acre. Cultivate at least once every week 
when soil conditions will permit. Avoid 
cultivating -when the soil is wet, but 
don’t fail to cultivate just as soon after 
every rain as soil conditions are favor- 
able. These repeated cultivations thor- 
cughly incorporate the top dressing of 
manure with the top layer of the soil, 
aid in retaining moisture, and prevent 
formation of crust. Continue cultivat- 
ing until late in the fall and keep the 
plants free from all noxious growth at 
all times. Mulch the plants soon after 
the first freeze, and remove the mulch- 
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ing which lies directly over them in the 
spring before new growth starts. 

If you set plants of the highest fruit. 
ing quality, each plant contributing its 
full share to the crop, and follow the 
intensive methods outlined here, you 
will grow more berries on one acre than 
can possibly be produced on two acres 
in any other way. 

Can you afford to set, plow and culti- 
vate two acres in the old way, when you 
can grow more berries and make a4 
greater profit from one acre with less 
expense and work by following these in. 
tensive methods, which make your soil 
richer, more productive and therefore 
more valuable from year to year? Your 
profits are not determined by the number 
of acres you set to strawberries. It’s 
the dollars you have left from each acre 
at the close of the season that determine 
the size of your profits. 








Bought 1! head for $253, pastured them 
in summer and roughed them in stock 
field all winter. Then got $735 for the 
lot—that’e how Robert Jackson, of 
Greenway, Ark.,is making money. Beef 
and pork are bringing big money every- 
where now, but they are bringing the 
farmers more net profit along the 


Cotton Belt Route in 
Arkansas and Texas 


because meat costs so much less per pound to 
produce in those territories, The winters are 
short; pasture practically the year ‘round; 
and yields of meat-making crops are usually 
big. For instance: G. H. Manchester, near 
Piggott, Ark., raised 76 bushels of corn per 
acre this season. O. G. Waters, near Blythe- 
ville, Ark., makes six cuttings of alfalfa a 
season, with a net profit of $86 peracre. J.T. 
Warrick, of Camp county, Texas, makes 200 
bales of Bermuda grass per acre. Such yields 
of the best fattening crops mean a big net 
profit on stock, 





W. H. O’Barr, of Rector, Ark., recently got 
$1,628.75 for 38hogs. Youcan realize how pro- 
fitable they were when you figure how little it 
coste to produce pork in that territo 
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Now of all times you ought to look into the 
land and farm bargains in the Southwest— 
crop incomes there are away up, yet land 
values are still very low. Get our free illustra- 
ted books giving full facts and 
pictures of farms—prepared by rg 

a practical farmer who traveled . R(@ 
al that te’ 0) 
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h acre , are s in your own garden.—At such a time as the present, food 
conservation is of vital importance, but your own garden means 
more than food saving: it means the creation of food. Every 
article on your table that comes crisp and fresh from your own 
garden counts double in the economic resources of our country. 
Every plot of available ground should be utilized to the best advantage. Not 
only more gardens but better gardens is the urgent need. 


Better gardens can be had by the use of higher quality of seeds and by improving the methods of 
planting. The seventy-one years of experience in seed raising and selling that is behind every 
packet of Henderson’s seeds should and does make them the best that it is possible to obtain. 
‘‘Henderson’s Tested Seeds” are all that the name implies. 


Not only must your seeds be the best, but your methods should be right. And to help in this we 
have prepared a booklet entitled “Better Gardens.” This consists of extracts from the book, 
“Garden Guide and Record,” which we have published for a number of years for the use of our 
customers only.—Better Gardens” will be sent to all who send us ten cents for our special offer 


below: 
“Everything for the Garden” 


is the title of our Annual Catalogue. It is really a book of 192 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
beautifully embossed cover, 16 color plates and 1,000 half-tones, direct from photographs, show- 
ing actual results without exaggeration. It isa library of everything worth while, either in 


farm, garden or home. 


A Remarkable Offer of Henderson’s Seed Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have made up a Henderson Col- 
lection, consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: © 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies 


N EI dere hess tentnne cond White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer Mammoth Waved Sweet Peas 


tions been so disturbed as in the In order to obtain the largest possible distribution for our Annual Catalogue 
present year. Trained men have been “Everything for the Garden,” we make the following unusual offer: Mail us 
withdrawn from every line to put the 10c and we will send you the catalogue, together with this remarkable “Hen- 
country on a war basis. derson Specialty Collection.” 


And the seed trade has bee “ 
nd the seed trade has been no ex Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


ception to the rule, hence we urge our 


customers to send in their orders at once, This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 
before the Sp. ing rush begins. as 25c cash payment on any order for seeds, plants or bulbs amounting to one dollar, or over. 


It will be a vast help to us in doing ; ; PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


our part in feeding the country to be 
able to execute orders in February that 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
in ordinary times come to us in March rebate 
and April. ae | Peter Henderson & Co. 

ang 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
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Grow full, 
perfect crops 


HURSTspraying insures crops 
against destruction from insects, 
bugs and disease. 
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It has been pointed out that to win the war, “Provisions and Ships 
to carry are what is needed; pass rigid laws to conserve Food Supply 
and encourage farmers to raise more and heavier crops.” Feed our 
Soldiers—feed our Nation—America will pay you. HURST spray andj larger | 
2 years a 
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Herbert Hoover, National Food Commissioner, said: “The Nation that has the greatest™ time, o 
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is a gun in the hands of the orchardist, farmer and gardener by which is gained li 
LIBERTY TO CROPS irom bugs, insects and disease. and go’ 
| HURSTspray—Hold in check the invading forces that try to go “over the vas 
the top” and destroy our orchards, potato and truck crops. Drive them out— jority 
HURSTspray them. Send them into “No Man’s Land.” ates 
HURST Sprayers have the drive-force neces- nen 8 
sary to quickly exterminate the enemy. where t 
HURST Sprayers have the nozzle construction interest 
: to cover the area and rid it of invading pests, in- " 
sects, bugs and disease. From 
There is a HURST Sprayer made for every spraying requirement istratio 
and owners of HURST Sprayers will tell you that when they HURST- wheat 
spray, they know they do the job right. That lifts 90% of the anxiety ously. 
of Crop Production. That is the kind of satisfaction you want. — 
Know the Enemies of Yuor Crop The t 
_SEND FOR THIS BOOK: “How, When and Where to Spray.” the gres 
With this book you can distinguish the insect, pest or disease that is vulletir 
attacking the crops. This first-hand knowledge will help you to apply ment Si 
instant remedy. You will find helpful information in this book every compar: 
time you consult it. Thirty years’ experience in building Sprayers is units in 
: all complete in this book, fully demonstrated. Fill in the coupon and of fruit 
_ mail it today,.or send name and address on postal together with what steak. 
’ }and how much you have to spray and this valuable book will be 444 cal 
‘ } mailed you FREE. 1,467 ca 
i i} We bring the Great HURST Spray System right to your door by same al 
building a Sprayer for every need, by a Service Department always at 3% tim 
your command, by a method of distribution which is both economical the port 
and Efficient and by the HURST Guarantee of Quality. Last | 
You owe it to yourself to get full information about the Departn 
complete line of HURST Sprayers. Write today. interest 
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Mr. President and Fellow Members: 
The subject on which I am to speak to- 
day is one in which I am keenly inter- 
ested. I believe the possibilities for im- 
provement and development are greater 
in the small orchard than in any other 
phase of fruit growing. . ; 

The splendid bulletins, books and 
other publications on the subject of or- 
charding have been of incalculable bene- 
fit to the orchard industry, but it seems 
to me that one very important part of 
horticultural development has been neg- 
lected, namely, the small orchard. For 
instance, at most of the horticultural 
society meetings I believe you will find 
that the program almost entirely deals 













nical subjects which apply particularly 
to methods adapted to larger orchards. 
Take this year’s program of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society. Outside of the 
subject on which I am now speaking, all 
of the addresses are dealing with com- 
mercial orcharding or technical prob- 
lems applying particularly to larger or- 
chards. Of course, subjects applying to 
larger orchard interests should right- 
fully occupy the major portion of all 
programs of horiticultural meetings, but 
I want to enter this plea—that in the 
future all meetings relating to horticul- 
ture should include at least a small part 
of the program that will directly appeal 
to the man with a small home orchard 
on his farm, or with a few trees in his 
back yard. 

It hasn’t been many years since the 

















| Ships methods of orcharding, which are being 
Supply followed by successful orchardists today, 
ed our were unknown to even many of the 
1y and larger orchardists. It was only a few 
: years ago that we could hear, on every 
hand, people who were skeptical about 
spraying; they thought it was some new- 
fangled idea that was just a waste of 
reatestag time, or possibly they thought it was 


some of the useless “book learning” 
which was being taught by the profes- 
sors of the colleges and experimental 
stations. It is remarkable how quickly 
the farmer and fruit grower have com- 
pletely changed in their attitude toward 
our colleges and experiment stations. 
They used to consider them foolish state 
and government extravagances. Today 
the vast majority, at least the vast ma- 
jority of successful farmers and fruit 
growers, look on our government and 
state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations as their guiding light— 
where they can go to get a “big brother” 
interest in their problems. 


The Food Value of Fruit 


From the United States Food Admin- 
istration comes the advice to “use less 
wheat and meat,” but “use fruit gener- 
ously.” The American people are re- 
sponding to this appeal, but it means 
that more good fruit must be grown. 

The public is just beginning to realize 
the great food and energy value of fruit. 
vulletin No. 293 of the Texas Experi- 
ment Station, gives a table showing the 
comparative number of heat or energy 
units in 10 cents worth of several kinds 
of fruit as compared with porterhouse 
steak. In the porterhouse steak we get 
444 calories, while in apples there are 
1,467 calories. In other words, for the 
same amount of money you would get 
3144 times as many in the apples as in 
the porterhouse steak. 





Last spring the big campaign of the . 


Department of Agriculture and allied 


“gs interests, urging every one to grow a 
es vegetable garden, was highly successful. 
vo, Nearly every one that owned a little 
y Piece of ground planted some sort of a 


garden. Some of the millionaire owners 
of big estates plowed up their lawns and 
planted vegetables, while the salaried or 
professional man put in a little garden 
in his back yard. Some of these gar- 
dens, of course, did not produce any 
great amount of food, but the campaign 
had one great value—that is, it taught 
a big lesson in thrift. It showed our 
people how much. could be grown at 
home even on a small plot of soil. On 
the other hand, great numbers of these 






with commercial orcharding and tech-: 





“war gardens” raised enough food to . 


greatly cut down the cost of living. The 
success of this garden campaign leads 
me to believe that a similar campaign 
to urge the public to grow a fruit garden 
in connection with their vegetable gar- 
den would bring equally beneficial re- 
sults. Aside from the actual food or 
money value of the fruit that can be 
raised in a back yard, it isa great satis- 
faction and pleasure to be able to go out 
in your own yard and pick ripe, luscious 
peaches, golden and brilliant red ap- 
ples, and a variety of all other kinds 
of fruit. : 

Besides the fresh fruit a small back 
yard can furnish enough fruit for can- 
ning and preserving to be used next 
winter. In the fruit garden trees can 
be so planted that they will not take up 
a great deal of room and the room that 
they use can be selected, partially at 
least, from what would otherwise be 
waste ground. Vegetables and small 
fruit bushes can be grown in between 
the tree rows for a number of years 
after planting, even if the entire back 
yard is planted to fruit. The same cul- 
tivation that is given to the vegetables 
will result in additional growth in the 
fruit trees. 


“Back Yard Orchard” Profitable 


The back yard orchard can be made 
to produce as fine quality fruit as the 
most up-to-date commercial orchard, and 
if the right varieties are.selected trees 
will come into bearing young and will 
live long. 

One of my neighbors, who is a doctor, 
gets his recreation from working in his 
vegetable and fruit garden. He has 
only a small 50x60 foot back yard 
and yet. he produces $100 worth 
of fruit from it each year. For 
a number of years he got very 
little results from his trees, until 
one day I persuaded him to spray. He 
bought a small hand spray, which only 
cost several dollars, and, with the help 
of his son, sprays his fruit each season. 
He is doing his “bit” to help increase 
American food production. ’ 

What if we can persuade a great per- 
centage of American people to do like- 


‘ wise—grow their own vegetables and 


their own fruit? It will go a long way 
toward helping to solve the high cost of 
living. When we try to explain to the 
average man just how to spray and care 
for his back yard orchard let’s make it 
simple; there is nothing mysterious 
about pruning a fruit tree; nor about 
hoeing around the trees and applying 
manure, wood ashes or lime. The way 
to make the back yard orchard profit- 
able is to show the owner just how easy 
and simple it is to grow good fruit, and 
that it pays big to give this little care 
and attention to his trees. 

When I speak of the small orchard I 
am referring to two different classes: 
First, the back yard orchard which I 
have just mentioned, and, second, the 
small farm orchard, ranging from 1 to 3 
or 4 acres. 

This last mentioned type of orchard 
has been planted at some time on al- 
most all farms, but in most cases it has 
been neglected or pulled up, because of 
lack of knowledge as to the way to care 
for the trees so as to produce good qual- 
ity fruit. 


Corn Needs Care—So Do Trees 

The farmer has too often followed the 
line of least resistance; that is, buy a 
few trees, plant them out, and forget 
them. After a few years you could hear 
him talking about “fruit trees being 
poor investments, waste of land to plant 
fruit, etc,” yet that same farmer would 
not expect to plant his corn in the spring 
and then go away and come back in the 
fall to harvest a good crop. He would 
know that there wouldn’t be any crop 
to harvest. 
of treatment many have given their fruit 
trees. > 

The crops from these neglected farm 
orchards have been poor, knotty and 
wormy fruit. It is the kind of fruit that 


But that is just the kind . 
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| How to Make Small Orchard Profitable 


An Address Delivered Before the American Pomological Society by Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


could not be eaten in safety in the dark. 
Last year I noticed somewhere an ad- 
vertisement of some particular brand 
of fruit which the grower advertised 
“can be eaten in the dark.” What the 
farmer, with his home orchard, needs 
is information presented in simple form 
to show him how he can grow more 
apples and less apple worms. 

Notwithstanding the neglect that 
these farm orchards receive, I venture 
the assertion that if full data had been 
kept it would be shown that the ground 
planted in orchard netted more profit 
per acre than any other part of the 
farm, even in spite of neglect the trees 
had received. Think of the fresh fruit, 
the preserves and the great amount of 
canned fruit that is used on these farms. 
What if the farmer had to buy it at 
present day prices of fruit? 

Make Every Orchard Profitable 

Think of the millions of fruit trees 
throughout this country that are at pres- 
ent neglected and without care. Consider 
the great increase in the total produc- 
tion of fruit if the owners of these trees 
can be shown how profitable it will be 
to prune, spray and care for these fruit 
trees. 

Encouragement and concise, practical 
information is needed not only by many 
commercial orchardists, who have not 
adopted up-to-date methods of orchard 
care, but also by the farmer with his 
home orchard of several acres. These 
moderate size orchards individually may 
not amount to a great deal, but taken 
as a whole they will produce an enor- 
mous quantity of food for the nation, if 
properly cared for. 

Very few of them are receiving any 
care whatever, und the resulting crops 
are a very small percentage of what can 
be grown from these orchards. The 
orchards that are now in bearing should 
be put on an efficient producing basis. 
The farmers should be shown, by brief, 
easy-to-understand instructions, how 
they can turn their orchards into great 
food producers of first class fruit. Pre- 
sented to the farmer and orchardist as 
a, matter of national duty they will un- 
doubtedly: adopt methods of pruning, 
spraying and cultivation that they have 
been very slow to adopt up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Demonstrate to the farmer that with 
proper methods of care his orchard will 
pay and pay him well, and at the same 
time show him he will be doing a duty 
to his country, and your department will 
get a hearty response, and results such 
as have heretofore been impossible. But 
to accomplish results I believe it will 
require a national campaign that will 
reach practically every farmer-fruit- 
grower in the United States. 

Local Market Orchards Pay 

With the present high prices of fruit 
the farmer will be forced to grow his 
own fruit, for I do not believe he will 
pay these high prices. With a little ad- 
ditional care and trouble, he can not 
only grow enough good, clean, high 
quality fruit, for his own use, but he can 
have enough left over to sell locally and 
pay a good profit from the orchard. 
There is always a big demand on local 
markets if you have good fruit to offer. 
Near my home town I know of a man who 
had a neglected orchard from which he 
received little or no returns for many 
years. A neighbor of his who had 
learned something about caring for trees 
—pruning, spraying, etc—talked with 
the owner of this orchard and persuaded 
him to lease it to him. The first winter 
the orchard was given a thorough and 
quite severe pruning so as to open up the 
heads and cut off the surplus wood 
growth. Then the orchard was given 
thorough spraying. The first summer 
after this pruning the crop, of course, 
was light, although it paid fairly good 
returns. However, the next year the 
trees came up smiling and produced a 
crop of fine, clean apples that sold for 
a big profit. This orchard, ever since, 
has been bearing and making good 
money for the owner. He has turned a 





’ 


liability into an asset which is the most 
valuable part of his farm. 

Around every farm there is more or 
less waste lana which will never be used 
for farm crops, whereas it can be used 
to good advantage for fruit trees. Of 
course we are not suggesting that these 
pieces of waste land, or “slacker” land, 
be planted to trees and then continued 
to be treated as waste land. 

In this talk I have not gone into the 
details of just how to prune a tree, spray- 
ing and other orchard operations, but I 
have confined myself to an attempt to 
show the big opportunity that is offered 
vastly to increase the amount of first 
class fruit, and that by doing so the 
American people will be responding to 
the appeal of their government to pro- 
duce more food. 

To summarize, let us bring, cut the 
following points: 

First. Let us urge the people to plant 
and grow back yard fruit gardens along 
with their vegetable gardens. 

Second. Let every farm have its own 
home orchard for home consumption and 
sell the surplus on the local markets. 

Third. Show the farmer how to reno- 
vate his neglected orchard and make it 
the best paying pert of his farm. 

In dealing wit’: all the above prob- 
lems show the cwners just how simple 
it is to produce first class fruit instead 
of wormy culls. I hope that the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society will take a 
leading part in this very important work 
for the American people. 
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OHIO STATE APPLE SHOW 








E. W. Mendenhall, Ohio 


The Ohio State Apple Show this year 
was held in connection with the fourth 
annual National Farmers’ Exposition, 
Terminal Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio, De- 
cember 5 to 15, inclusive. 

It was considered a great success in 
the display and attendance and one of 
the best shows ever staged, and equal 
to any apple show held east of the Rocky 
Mountains. There were over 1,800 bush- 
els of luscious fruit, all grown in Ohio, 
and 100 varieties on exhibition. It is 
surely wonderful what color nature gives 
the apple when aided by proper care and 
culture. 

The selection, arrangement and the 
whole scheme of putting up the exhibits 
was very attractive. The premium to- 
tals were over $2,000. An apple show 
of this kind is a great education and 
should encourage every fruit grower to 
grow more and better fruit. There are 
great possibilities for Ohio apple grow- 
ers in the future. The demand for more 
apples is increasing and will continue 
to do so, for apples are now considered 
an essential food element. 


Apples An Energy Food 


The apple contains certain minerals 
which build up and maintain in good 
health the nervous system. Energetic 
people should eat apples. All ripe fruit 
sugar and sugar produces energy in the 
body. Sugar may be found in even the 
most acid fruits, and persons may sub- 
stitute these fruit sugars for can sugar 
by eating plenty of fresh fruit. Most 
authorities hold that fruit sugars are 
taken up by the body more easily than 
other forms of sugar. 

Ohio’s soil and climate are well 
adapted-to growing good apples, and her 
great shipping facilities make horticu)- 
ture an important feature. 
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THREE MILLION BULLETINS 








The Bureau of Markets announces that 
it distributed to 52,000 persons during 
the fiscal year of 1917, about 3,000,000 
bulletins containing information regard- 
ing car-lot shipments and jobbing prices 
for fruit and vegetables, This activity 
is a substantial aid to farmers in meet- 
ing unusual marketing conditions. 
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A 33-Year Preference 
Marks This Sprayer 


ONSIDER these facts before you buy a sprayer for your fruit. 


The BEAN Orchard Sprayer has been the leader for 33 
years past: It has a life-long reputation for reliability and serv- 
ice. On the Pacific Coast where fruit raising has grown fastest 
in late years more BEAN Power Sprayers are in use than a// 
other makes combined! 


What other facts are better guides in buying? 
that leads in sales is very apt to lead in service. 
mistakes who take the overwhelming choice. 


10 Vital Features 


The BEAN embodies 10 features that every fruit man wants. Im- 
portant patents bring advantages that all other sprayers lack. Our Pres- 
sure Kegulator eliminates valve troubles. Valves are removed for cleaning 
in two minutes each without shutting down the engine or the pressure. 


The BEAN has no stuffing boxes. Patented plungers take their 
place. The BEAN pump is the only one so made. The BEAN has no 
cranks, no belts, no levers. Special cylinders—porcelain lined—are proof 
against injury from all spraying liquids. The BEAN is equipped with 
the famous NOVO engine—dust and frost proof. Ten all important 
features make the BEAN supreme. 


Send For This Book 


The catalog describes in detail each BEAN 
superiority. Don’t buy a sprayer until you know 
them all. Spraying is too important to be lessened 
in efficiency through the use of lesser sprayers. 







The machine 
Men make few 























Send the coupon. Get our book. See why the 
BEAN has always held the top place in this line. 







We make a full line of power sprayers in all += 
sizes, hand and barrel pumps, and all accessories, in- ih. Reap wie invented 
cluding our new Spray Guns. hg 

structed in 1883 the first 
12 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. with air chasers? DOD 











16 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 


BEAN Power Sprayers 


Bean Spray Pump Co., 

16 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 

Bean Spray Pump Co., 

12 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 

Send me Spray catalog and full information without obli- 
gation on my part. 
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a Fruit Farm 


W. H. Jenkins, New York 


On .a poultry and fruit farm I have 
grown cauliflowers, cabbages, turnips 
and rape, for the reason they can be 
grown as intercrops in the orchard and 
among small fruits, and, excepting rape, 
the best of them can be sold and are a 
profitable cash crop. ‘The culls or waste 
can be fed to live stock, which on my 
place is about 1,000 hens. I have also 
fed such refuse to cows and other live 
stock. 

The cabbage family is not rich in its 
protein content and other body builders. 
Its main use is as succulent food, which 
is a body regulator, and maintains the 
health of the animal so it can make the 
best use of the body builders, and is 
equally necessary as these in an eco- 
nomical ration. On my small farm, 
where there is not sufficient grass range 
to furnish green food in the fall and 
early winter, this food has been most 
cheaply supplied by the cabbage family. 


A Good Cash Crop 

For one who has learned how to grow 
them and has a market for them, cauli- 
flowers are a good cash crop. A market 
is not hard to find in villages for a lim- 
ited amount for those who want them 
for pickling purposes. In one town I 
know 200 miles distant from New York 
City, the main cash crop grown on the 
dairy farms are cauliflowers, which are 
shipped in great quantities to New York 
City. When the heads are cut out there 
are a quantity of outside leaves on the 
cauliflower, and if hung up in the poul- 
try house these furnish the same kind 
of green food as cabbages. If there is 
much of this waste, it-can be kept for 
some time by spreading it on a floor, 
or it can be placed on the floor, not so 
deep that it will heat, and covered with 
straw to keep from freezing during the 
early winter, when it should all be fed. 

Cabbage I handle in about the same 
way as cauliflowers. I sell the best 
heads and use the culls for the poultry. 

Cabbage Keeps Poorly 

I find cabbage so hard to keep in the 
cellar I plan to raise only sufficient for 
the late fall and early winter. If put 
in piles in the cellar it soon heats and 
decays. I store some in the feed room 
of the hennery for first feeding and 
spread some on the ground and cover 
with straw to feed a little later, 
and enough in the cellar to last until 
about January, after which I feed beets, 
which keep much better. 

Sometimes I plant some of the cabbage 
in trenches, covering them with a few 
inches of soil, where they keep well until 
late spring. Turnips are valuable 
mainly to plant after it is too late for 
cabbage and cauliflowers. They can be 
left in the ground later in the fall, and 
are more easily and safely stored for 
winter. ’ 

Rape is a summer and fall green food, 
and being a member of the cabbage 
family, it can be sown any time one 
would sow cabbage seed. The best crop 
is obtained by drilling in rich soil, in 
rows two and one-half feet apart, and 
cultivating by horse power. Poultry can 
be turned in to eat it down, or it can 
be tied in bundles and hung in the poul- 
try house, as one would hang up heads 
of cabbage. It can be made to furnish 
more green food than any other crop I 
know, from mid-summer until the ground 
freezes. 

Crops In Orchard 

All of the crops mentioned I grow 
in young orchards, and between rows of 
strawberries and cane fruits. Cabbage 
and cauliflowers are a good crop to grow 
between trees for the first few years 
after planting. I get good pay for keep- 
ing the ground under cultivation so the 
trees can make a good growth. In fact, I 
know of cases where such vegetable 
crops in an orchard have made a living 
for the owner and paid for the ground 
before the orchard come into profitable 
bearing. 

Last year I had quack grass in a young 
cherry orchard, and a crop of cabbage, 
well cultivated, has eradicated it and 
eft the land in fine condition for grow- 
ing crops that will follow. If straw- 


berry plants are set four feet apart, cab- 
bage and cauliflowers can be grown 











between the rows, so the combination 
crops will be worth considerably more 
than either raised alone. It costs more 
to ¢ultivate such combination crops, as 
more hand hoeing must be done, but the 
work of preparing and fertilizing about 
one-half the land is saved by such double 
cropping. 

I am starting a vineyard and one of 
the intercrops I am growing between the 
vines is cabbage, and they get the best 
cultivation when worked with the cab. 
bage. It requires two years to estab. 
lish plantations of blackberries and rasp- 
berries, and here is another place. to 
grow cabbage and cauliflowers as a cash 
crop and for green food for my poultry. 


Good Fertilizers 

The fertilizer I used for the cabbage 
family is poultry manure, amended by 
acid phosphate that is scattered on the 
dropping boards under the perches. Of 
course, I use this manure because I have 
it and about the only cost is that of ap- 
plying it to the land, also because it 
causes a large growth. It is hard to 
everfeed cabbage, and this highly nitro- 
genous manure is safe to use with cab- 
bage and cauliflower. I am satisfied that 
harder heads of cabbage are obtained by 
using with the poultry manure some 
acid phosphate, and potash, if it can be 
obtained. 

If wood ashes can be had at a fair 
price, it is profitable to use them with 
poultry manure, but apply them to the 
land separately. 

Why Cabbage Fails 

In the village near which I‘live at- 
tempts to grow cabbage and cauliflowers 
in the garden are often failures, be- 
cause the old garden soil contains the 
germs which cause clubroot, so I often 
sell plants and cabbages to the same 
people. 

Many farmers in the surrounding 
country either do not try to grow cab- 
bage or fail to after planting it. I have 
sold them cabbage in the field by the 
row without handling it. I do not wish 
to grow these crops in a large way, be- 
cause the transplanting is too laborious, 
but I have found that a few thousand 
heads are a good proposition where suc- 
culent food must be had for live stock, 
especially for poultry, and where the 
cash received pays the expense of raising 
them besides a labor income that is 
worth while if the crops are a success. 
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CATALOGUES USEFUL GUIDES 


“When I see the advertisement of 
something I am in need of, I never think 
of purchasing before sending to the 
dealers for their catalogue. I may see 
a similar advertisement from a number 
of firms in one or more magazines. In 
this case I get catalogue or booklets 
from all the advertisers and compare 
the different makes or brands. It 
would be like buying something in the 
dark to do otherwise. A reliable jour- 
nal will not publish the advertisement 
of any but a reliable firm, so I feel safe 
to deal with those firms to which my 
favorite magazines give a place in their 
pages.” 

“Another thing that is often over- 
looked, and never should be,—that is, 
to tell the dealer where you saw the 
ad. that led you to write to him. He 
needs this information if he is to know 
which journals bring him the best re- 
turns, and it is surely not much trouble 
to start out with ‘Your ad in the — has 





‘led me to ask, etc., etc.,” so writes one 


of our subscribers. 
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ROT IN PLUMS 


My experierice with rot in plums is 
that the fruit seldom rots where it is 
properly thinned. The plum is a great 
bearer with a strong tendency to over- 
bear. Sometimes the fruit is crowded 
together in clusters or ropes. 
this crowded condition that plums most 
often rot. If the trees are sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture early in the season 
when the plums are’ half-grown or less 





this will have a teridency to prevent 


rotting of plums. 
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General instructions on making up 
and using the various sprays: . 

The use of fungicidal sprays in disease 
control is preventive. An insecticide or 
poison is often added to these sprays to 
control certain insects as well, all with 
one application. Either the fungicide 
or insecticide, however, may be omitted 
in a combination spray when either 
fungi or insects are absent. 

The operation of spraying in itself de- 
mands care and thoroughness. A good 
outfit is absolutely necessary. It does 
not pay in the end to get cheap hose or 
nozzle. Use high pressure. Two hun- 
dred pounds is preferable. An even coat- 
ing of spray material must be put on 
all parts of the plant needing protection. 
Do not sacrifice spray material to effi- 
ciency, but on the other hand do not 
drench the plants till the material drips 
off, except in dormant spraying. 

Unless otherwise noted the strength 
of spray material is that given in the 
directions for preparation, which follow: 


i. Bordeaux Mizture. 

Copper sulfate (bluestone), 4 Ibs. 

Lime (best grade stone.lime, not air 
slaked), 4 Ibs. 

Water to make 50 gallons of solution. 

Using only wooden (or earthen) ves- 
seis, dissolve the bluestone in a few gal- 


lons of hot water, adding water to make . 


up to 25 gallons. Slake the lime care- 
fully, permitting neither “drowning” or 
“burning,” and after all action has 
ceased make up to 25 gallons. Pour 
these dilute solutions together in mixing 
barrel simultaneously, thru_ strainer, 
stirring vigorously. Use the same day. 
Stock solutions of lime and copper sul- 
fate may be made up and kept on hand, 
in which one pound of lime or copper 
sulfate respectively will be dissolved to 
each gallon of solution. 


2. Lime Sulfur may be bought as 
Commercial Concentrate Stock Solution, 
which is used one part to 8 parts of 
water for winter strength and one part 
to 40 parts water for summer strength. 
Where a small amount of spraying is 
done it is more convenient to buy the 
commercial material. 


3. Large orchardists, however, usu- 
ally make their own as follows: 

Homemade Lime Sulfur. Concentrated 
Stock Solution. Illinois Formula. 

Stone lime (best grade), 50 Ibs. 

Sulfur, 100 Ibs. 

Water to make when boiling is done, 
66 gal. 

Place in a large kettle about 15 gal- 
lons water, bring to boil, dump in the 
lime, which starts to slake vigorously. 
Add the sulfur and mix thoroughly, add- 
ing hot water as necessary to prevent 
mixture burning as lime slakes. When 
lime is slaked and sulfur well mixed 
add hot water to bring total volume up 
to a little more than 66 gallons (to 
allow for evaporation). Boiling is con- 
tinued for 30-45 minutes, cold water be- 
ing added if boiling over occurs. Color 
when finished may vary from orange to 
chocolate. A small amount of impuri- 
ties (sludge) in bottom of kettle does 
not interfere with use in spraying. 

This stock solution will keep through 
the season. Dilutions are made 1 part 
to 4 parts water for winter strength 
spray and 1 part to 19 parts water for 
summer strength spray. 

Other materials may be.added to aid 
in control of various plant pests. 


4. Self-Boiled Lime and Sulfur is 
used especially for brown rot on peaches, 
not injuring the tender peach foliage. 
It is made as follows: 

Self-Boiled Lime and Suifur— 

Best grade stone lime, 8 Ibs. 

Fine powdered sulfur, 8 lbs. 

Water to make 50 gal. 

While the lime is slaking vigorously 
add the sulfur gradually. Prevent 
“burning” or “drowning” of the lime by 
judicious yse of water. Stir well. When 
action subsides add cold water at once 
to bring mixture up to 50 gallons and 
use immediately. This is a solely me- 
chanical mixture, differing from other 
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rm Spray Schedule for Fruits and Vegetables 





APPLE 





What to 
Spray for 


Treatment 


When to Spray 


Remarks 





San Jose Scale 
Oyster Shell Scale 
Scurfy Scale 


Lime Sulfur (Winter 
stre 
Mircible Oils 


In dormant season; when trees are 
leafless. 


Protect men and animals at work 
from caustic action of lime sulphur 
on the skin. 





Apple Aphis 


Nicotine sulfate 


In spring as buds are bursting, 
showing green tips. 


Of no use after leaves are curled. 





Scab 
Black Rot 


‘Bud Moth 


Canker. Worm 
Tent Caterpillar 


Lime Sulphur (summer 
strength) with arsenate 
of lead. 


When flower buds show pink, but be- 
fore any have opened. (Other 
sprays as recommended for cod- 
ling moth, below, will incidentally 
control troubles in this group.) 





Codling Moth 


Lime Sulfur (summer 
strength) with arsenate 
of lead. 


Arsenate of lead with 2 Ibs. 
Lime. 


(1) When most of the petals have 
fallen (calyx spray). 

(2) Approximately three weeks af- 
ter the bloom. 

(3) Approximately ten weeks after 
the bloom. 

(4) Approximately fifteen weeks af- 
ter bloom. 


If the. weather is hot it may be safer 
to use Bordeaux arsenate of lead 
here. 

Necessary in southern sections where 
may be three broods in one season. 





Blotch 
Curculio 


Lime Sulfur (summer 
strength) with arsenate 
of lead. 


Bordeaux (or lime sulfur) 
arsenate of lead. 


(1) Spray—(2) under codling moth 
(above). 

(2) Approximately five weeks af- 
ter the bloom. ; 

(3) As in (3) under codling moth 
(above). 


Arsenate of lead may be omitted if 
no curculio is present. 


Clean orcharding assists in curculis 
control. 





Sooty Blotch 
Fly Speck 


Usually checked as incidental result 
of applications recommended 
above. 


More common in regions where air 
and water drainage is poor. 





Bitter Rot 


Bordeaux 


Where disease is looked for begin 
spraying in midsummer, making 
applications often enough to keep 
fruit protected by being coated all 
the time. 





Cedar Rust - 


Spraying not effective 





Remove cedar trees nearby. 


The rust cannot live without cedars 
on which it spends part of the year. 





Blight 


See under Pear, Fire Blight. 





BLACKBERRY 





Anthracnose 
Orange Rust 
Cane Blight 


Dig up and burn all in- 
fected plants as soon as 
noted. 


Since these diseases are perennial 
in the canes, spraying is useless 
after first infection occurs. 


Do not plant infected stock or use 
ground previously infected. ° 











Crown Gall 
CHERRY 
San Jose Scale Lime Sulfur (winter | While tree is dormant. 
Forbes Scale strength). 
Curculio Lime Sulfur (summer | (1) Just before buds open. 
Brown Rot strength) with arsenate | (2) Immediately after blossoms 
Leaf Spot of lead. z fall. 
Shot Hole (3) About ten days after (2). 
Fungus (4) Additional sprays if necessary 


at 2-week intervals. 





Cherry Aphis 


Nicotine Sulfate. 


When aphids first appear before 
they have caused the leaves to 
curl. 


Be careful to cover under side of 


leaves. 





Cherry Slug 


Arsenate-of Lead. 


On first appearance of insects. 





CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY 





Leaf. Spot 
Anthracnose 


Bordeaux. 


Beginning as soon as the leaves are 
opened make 5-7 applications at 
2-week intervals. 





European Rust 
(White Pine Blis- 
ter Rust) 


Extremely serious disease where both 


currants and white pine grow in prox- 


imity. Both plants necessary for spread of disease. Cut out the plant of 


lesser commercial importance. 





Currant Worm 


Arsenate of Lead. 


At first appearance of worms. If 
there are two broods repeat spray. 





Currant Plant 
Louse 


Nicotine Sulfate. 


Soon after eggs hatch in spring 
(soon after the leaves open). 


Thoroughness necessary, hitting all 
leaves from beneath. 





GRAPE 





Anthracnose 
Black Rot 
Mildews 


Bordeaux Mixture. 


(1) Just before buds open. 

(2) After blossoms have fallen. 

Two or three others at 10-14-day in- 
tervals. 





Berry Moth 
Leaf Hopper 


Add- Arsenate of Lead to 
Bordeaux. 


Follow program recommended above 
when these insects are prevalent. 


Careful winter pruning and disposal 
of diseased wood with application 
of Lime Sulfur (winter strength) 
in dormant season aids in anthrac- 
nose control. 

Dusting with fine sulfur is recom- 
mended for some vines of European 
origin for mildew control. 





Root Worm 


Arsenate of Lead. 


(1) As soon as beetles appear. 
(2) Ten days after. 


Stir ground well, especially near 
roots, up to middle of June, to 
break up cells where immature 
beetles live over winter. 





PLUM 








San Jose Scale 
European Fruit 
Scale 


Lime Sulfur (winter 
strength). 


When tree is dormant. 


























Curculio Lime Sulfur (summer | Similar to cherry, which see. 
Brown Rot strength) with Arsenate | 
Leaf Spot of Lead. 
RASPBERRY 
Same diseases and treatments as for B'ackberry, which see. 
f STRAWBERRY 
Leaf Spot Bordeaux. Before blossoms open. Additional | Renew beds frequently. May mow off 


applications if spot appears. 





and burn foliage after berries are 
picked. ; 











sprays where lime and sulfur are the 


ingredients. 
5. 


No. 1. Arsenate of Lead (paste), 


2 Ibs. 
Water, 50 gal. 


No. 2. Arsenate of Lead (powder), 1 


tb. Water, 50 gal. 


It is well to mix up the arsenate into 


es 


’ 
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What to 


When to Spray 





Spray for 


Treatment 


PEACH . 


| ' Remarks | 





San Jose Scale 


Peach Leaf Curl . 


Lime Sulfur (winter 
strength). 


Any time in dormant season, prefer- 
ably in fall, but not later than 2 
weeks before bloom in spring. 





Curculio 


a thin paste by adding a small amount 
of water before putting in spray barrel. 
6. Nicotine Sulfate or “Black Leuf 


” 


Black Leaf 40, 1 at. 

7. Corrosive Sublimate. 

Corrosive sublimate, % oz. 
gal. 


Water, 200 gal. 


Arsenate of Lead with 2 
Ibs. lime in 50 gal. water. 


(1) About ten days after the bloom, 
as the shucks are being pushed 
off by the young fruit. Others as 
given below for scab and brown 
rot. 





Scab 
Brown Rot 


Water, 4 





SAVE 


Why pay a middleman’s or 
agent’s profit when it is un- 
necessary? 


In buying trees direct from 
our nursery, you will get re- 
liable, true-to-name_ stock, 
free from any disease, and 
strongly guaranteed. You 
will get more prompt deliv- 
ery, and effect a bigger sav- 
ing. 

You'll 
ing. 


Kelly Bros.’ 


trees. Each of the five Kelly 
Brothers is in charge of a depart- 
ment ef the nursery. If something 
goes amiss it tmeans money out 
of that brother’s ocket. He 
alone is responsible for the con- 
duct of his department and the 
quality of his product. 


never regret buy- 


The Kelly policy is 
The Customer First 


and that policy has made a host 
of friends. 


If you would like to experience 
Kelly Service, write for our new 
catalog. It is full of interesting 
information, and 1918 prices. 


Send a post card now. 


KELLY BROS. 


Whole:ale Nurseries 


11 Main St. ansyville, N. Y. 





























Squash Bug Pick the bugs and crush them. Place | May cover plants with cloth protec- 
small piece of board near the tion. 
hills, collecting the bugs found 
underneath every merning. 
CELERY 
_ __ |Leaf Spot Bordeaux. On young seedlings in seed bed. Fol- | Some varieties seem more resistant 
- low by three later sprayings at 2- than others. 
| Ue) Your xe rd! week intervals if necessary. 
; : CORN, POP AND SWEET 
Fie ¥ DUR SILO Smut No satisfactory remedy. Cut off and burn smutted areas be- | Rotate crops. 
SHEL! YOUR CORN fore they break open. 
ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN Corn Ear Worm No satisfactory remedy. Arsenate of lead is sometimes used | Kill the worms as found as ears are 
before the corn ear fully silks out. prepared for use. 








MONLY 





Self-boiled Lime and Sul- 
fur. 


(1) About four weeks after bloom. 

(2) Mid-season and late varieties 
may require an application of 
self-boiled lime and sulfur alone, 
four to five weeks before fruit 
ripens. If weather is damp and 
warm additional sprays may . be 
necessary. 


Do not spray nearer than 2 weeks to 
picking time. 





Borers 


Dig out with knife and wire in fall 
and spring, then mound up earth 
around trunk 8 inches. 





Most preventive washes are of little 
value. 





Gummosis 


unfavorable environment. 


Not a disease, but an indication that the tree is living under some unfavoi- 
able condition, such as an uncongenial soil. 


Discover and alleviate the 





Bacterial Shot Hole 


Spraying helps but indirectly. Keep up the vigor of the trees by good cul- 
tural methods and application of plant food. 





PEAR (Also Apple, Quince and Plum) 





Fire Blight 


Scale Insects 
Blister Mite 
Pear Psylla 


Spraying ineffective. 


Lime Sulphur (winter 
strength). 
Miscible Oils 





In dormant season. 
Preferably in early spring. 





In some cases where particular care is taken, prompt and severe pruning 
at the first sign of blight, disinfecting tools and wounds with corrosive 
sublimate solution, may check its spread to some extent. 


Scrape dormant trees and burn al! 
orchard trash to aid in psylla con- 
trol. 


Practically all the other common diseases and insects on the apple are also found on the pear to some extent. See methods 
of control under apple (above). 

















pods. 


seed, use seed only from healthy 
plants. 


ASPARAGUS 
Beetles Arsenate of Lead. When beetles first appear, followed | Do not spray while cutting for use. 
: at 10-day intervals as necessary. 
Also on old plantations after cut- 
tings cease. 
Rust Secure resistant varicty, like 1'al- 
Control unsatisfactory. metto. 
BEAN 
Anthracnose Pick and burn diseased | Since this disease is carried on the 


Do not cultivate when plants are wet. 





CABBAGE 





Cabbage Worm 
Cabbage Looper 


Arsenate of Lead or Helle- 
bore. 


Arsenate of lead when worms first 
appear. Repeat as necessary till 
heads are formed. Then use hel- 
lebore. 


Add a little soap to the water to make 
the solution stick. 





Cutworm 


Wrap paper around the stem when 
plants are set, sinking it in soil. 


Avoid planting on sod land. 





Club Root 


Pull up and burn plants. 








Spread lime on ground in spring, 1 
Ib. to 8 sq. ft. Work it in before 
setting plants. 


Practice rotation. Avoid infected 


land. 





Black Rot 


| Pull up and burn plants. 





Soak seed in formalin or corrosive 
sublimate to kill spores wintering 
thereon. 





CANTALOUPE AND CUCUMBER 





Anthracnose 
Downy Mildew 
Bicion Rust 





| Bordeaux. 


| 


When vines begin to run. Follow 
with 2 more applications at two 
or three-week intervals. 


Use a short spray rod with angle noz- 
zle to reach the underside of leaves 
for cucumber troubles. 





Striped Beetle 


Bordeaux with Arsenate of 
Lead. 


As beetles a. 


Repeat as neces- 
sary. 


Bordeaux aids in repelling beetles 





Melon Aphis 


Nicotine Sulfate. 


On first appearance of lice. 


Repeat 
as necessary. Pull up and burn 
badly infested plants at once. 












































LETTUCE 





Soak the diseased area with Bor- | Burn all lettuce trash. 








. i 
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Drop or Wilt Pull and burn diseased 
plants at once. deaux. 
POTATO 
Early Blight Bordeaux. When plants are 6 inches high | Bordeaux-arsenate of lead is the usual 
% Sanka make 2 more applications at 2- combination spray for all potato 
5 . week intervals. troubles. 
Ward Work-a-Ford Late Blight Bordeaux. Continue spraying as above at 2- 





week intervals if thought neces- 
sary throughout season. 


When young beetles first appear. 





an pens ps 12 _ Pp. engine for less than the cost of 

Pp. wilds t e best engine in the world— 
it will Pinot tine car — and you ot as well save 
your money and use it to do all your farm work. 
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Colorado Potatu | Arsenate of Lead. 


























~ Ay p Ae Pm) dab] Beetle Repeat as new broods hatch. : . 
injure car or engine. Flea Beetle : | 
Prtotion Couteh Pulley en end of chatt. WerdGever- | | Scab Soak clean tubers in 1 pint formal- i {ii|! 
Viteddhe lb te din okaatone dehyde to 30 gal. water 2 hours, i! I 
WARD TRACTOR CO., 20444 St., Lincoln, Neb. then dry and cut to plant. " 








SQUASH AND PUMPKIN 
Insects and diseases, with treatment as cantaloupe, which see. 


Kindly Mention _American Fruit Grower when 
iting to Advertisers 
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Is Your iin Problem 


Lack of Labor? 


Are you short handed on your farm? Are there 
stumps and boulders to remove—swampy places to be 
drained—ditches or post holes to be dug? Is your 


I 





Mail This 


Coupon 


marking X before subject that interests you 





Farm Explosives 


Rayntite Top Material 


new home held up waiting the excavation for its 
foundation? Is there a crooked, land-eating stream 
on your place waiting to be straightened? Are you 
worrying about how you will dig those holes in which 
to set out your fruit trees? Don’t wait—don’t worry 





Blasting Supplies 


Motor Fabrikoid 


—find out now about 





Industrial Dynamites 


[Craftsman Fabrikoid 





Blasting Powder 


Truck Special Fabrikoid 





Hunting 


Marine Sp’l (U. S. Stand) 





Trapshooting 


| Book Finish Fabrikoid 





Anesthesia Ether 


Fabrikoid Sheeting 





Leather Solutions 


Sanitary Wall Finish 





BRE 


Soluble Cotton 


Town & Country Paint 





Metal Lacquers 


Vitrolac Varnish 





Wood Lacquers 


Vitrolac Stain Finish 





Mantel Dips 


Flowkote Enamel 





Bronzing Liquids 


Liquid Light for Mills 








Pyroxylin Solvents 


Antoxide Iron Paint 





Refined Fusel Oil 


Shingle Stain 





Commercial Acids . 


Auto Enamel 











Alums Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods 
Saltpetre Challenge Collars 
Wood Pulp Novelty Sheeting 





Pigment Bases 


Transparent Sheeting 





Tar Distillates 


Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes 





Dyes and Bases 


Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits 








Red Cross Farm Explosives 


Learn how a few pounds of Red Cross Farm Explosives 
will do more real work for you in a few hours than ten men 
could do in a week. Learn why that work can be done 
more thoroughly—more quickly and with much less labor 
and cost. 

Just now the whole world needs food. There’s a big 
market and an eager one. It is every farmer’s golden oppor- 
tunity. Du Pont Red Cross Explosives offer a short cut to it. 


Get Our New Free Book, ‘‘The Giant Laborer’’ 


It’s a remarkable volume that will open your eyes to the 
many uses for Farm Explosives. It will explain to you new 
methods which have helped thousands of farmers everywhere 
to put more acres under cultivation and to increase the pro- 














Fairfield Rubber Cloth 


Py-ra-lin Specialties 











ductivity of their farms. Check Farm Explosives in the 
Coupon. Sign your name and address. Clip it and send it 
to us now! 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Established 1802 





WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
The Du Pont American Industries are: 
~ N & Co Wilmington, Delaware............csseeeeescsees Explosives 
bu py Works. Equitable Bidg., Now York....----. .Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware..............-.-seeeeeees Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York............ ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa...............i.eseee0s Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware. ................ceeeeeceeeeeeees Dyes and Dye Bases 
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VALUE OF A WINDBREAK 


F. L. Severson, Minnesota 

There is nothing more needed and yet 
more neglected by our farmers than a 
good windbreak. A windbreak well cared 
for and well matured will greatly lessen 
the lumber and feed bills, as it will also 
lessen, in the minds of our farmers, the 
horrors of our winters. 

Plant a windbreak far enough away 
from your yards and buildings so that 
you may be free from drifts during the 
early growth of your trees. This is es- 
sential. Always have plenty of room 
within your windbreak. 

In naming trees for protection, I 
would always place evergreens first. 
Plant that variety which does best in 
your near vicinity. Its growth in the 
first years is not so rapid as that of 
deciduous trees, and evergreens cost 
more money; nevertheless, they are the 
best and cheapest in the end. Plant 
evergreens by all means. I would plant 
at least two rows, and in the running 





‘rows I would have it sixteen feet from 


tree to tree and eight feet from row to 
row, mismatched. 
For Rapid ‘Growth 

If the planter is in a hurry for a 
windbreak, he will do well to plant wil- 
lows or poplars on the outside of his 
evergreens far enough away that they 
may never interfere with the ever- 
greens. If the ground is moist 
where you would have your windbreak, 
plant willows. First choice should be 
the Russian golden willow. If the 
ground is high and dry, do not plant 
willows. The willow is about the slow- 
est growing tree we have in a dry soil. 
Instead plant the Norway poplar. This 
tree is a very rapid growing tree and 
during its early life makes a good pro- 
tection, but, like all deciduous trees, its 
lower branches are thin and are swept 
away by old age. On or before this time, 
however, you will have had untold bene- 
fits from your evergreens. 

Now just a few “Do Nots.” Do not 
plant large evergreens; two feet in 
height is enough. A larger size is not 
so easy to plant-and not so sure to live. 
Do not plant in sod ground, unless you 
remove all sod from the base of the 
tree to a distance of three or more feet 
and cultivate this open space until well 
shaded by the growth. Do not let stock 
molest them. Do not cut off their lower 
branches, let them branch all the way 
from the ground up; you know you want 
to shut out the wind. Do not plant too 
large deciduous trees; from three to four 
feet is plenty large enough; cutting will 
do. Do not neglect your trees, cultivate 
them as you would corn. Last, but not 
least, do not put off planting your wind- 
break this coming spring. 





" PLEASURES OF THE HOME 


F. E. F., Indiana 

The people of this country are notably 
a fruit loving and fruit eating people. 
Notwithstanding this, however, fruit cul- 
ture has grown to be classed among 
the specialties, and few persons who 
consume fruit are actual fruit growers. 
The possibilities of fruit culture upon 
restricted areas have been very gener- 
ally overlooked, with the result that - 
many who own a city lot, a suburban 
house, or even a farm, now look upon 
fruit as a luxury. 

This can all be changed and much of 
the land which is now practically waste 
and entirely unremunerative can be 
made to produce fruits in sufficient 
quantities to give them a regular place 
upon the family bill of fare and at 
the same time add greatly to the attract- 
iveness of the table and healthfulness of 
the diet. The home production of fruits 
stimulates interest in and love for natu- 
ral objects, and these sentiments can 
only be acquired by that familiarity 
which comes through culture of fruits. 

The cultivation of fruits teaches dis- 
crimination. A grower is a much more 
intelligent buyer than one who has not 
had the advantage of tasting the better 
dessert sorts from the tree. If every 
purchaser were a good judge of the dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits the demand for 
fruits of high quality, which is the ambi- 
tion of every amateur as well as of every 
professional fruit grower, would become 
a reality. Until some means of teaching 
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stock. 


rooted stock.”—J. M. Carter, Texas. 















Stark City Roots—Heavy, Wide-spreading, Full of Vitality. 


PLANT STARK CITY 
ROOTS FOR QUALITY FRUITS 


Success with fruit growing is well started when you have chosen 
the best strains of fruits and when you have planted strong, 
sturdy trees, with healthy, vigorous root systems. 





None but the best varieties of fruits are propagated at Stark City, and 
none but the best trees and plants that are grown here are offered for 
sale—the rest are burned. This assures you the highest grade nursery 


Read what growers say: 


“All of your trees and vines are the best I ever planted.”—John Rapelye, New York. 
“My trees are making rapid growth, proving the result of setting your well-grown, well- 


“I have received nursery stock of various kinds from you and invariably found it well 
rooted and EXTRA VIGOROUS GROWTH.”—L. R. Johnson, Professor of Horticulture, Mo. 
Stark City trees are grown in an ideal climate and a 
rare soil of highland limestone and grit formation. 
These natural advantages, plus our scientific methods 
of propagation and training, produce trees with excep- 
tionally heavy, wide-spreading roots, thick, 
bodies and well formed tops. 
establish themselves when transplanted, make un- 
usually rapid growth and reach the fruiting stage 
earlier than ordinary stock. 


Stark City Trees are Guaranteed 


to be true to name—to live and make satisfactory growth— 
to reach you in prime condition. This guarantee is the first- 
hand responsibility of this nursery—we sell direct—no agents 
or other middlemen represent us. 
getting the genuine, original Stark City Trees. 


WwW? PP. Stark Nurseries 


Stark Cty 


Address and 
tanae Mo. err 


strong 
Such trees quickly 


This also assures you 





Get these Books 


“Inside Facts on Profitable Fruit 


. Growing” 


A complete instruction book on successful 
fruit growing. Tells how to prepare the 
ground, plant, pryme, spray, cultivate, etc. 
“Just the advice ancl information I’ve been 
hunting for but knew not where to find.”— 
Ivan White, Kans. 


“How to Beautify’ Your Home 
Grounds” 


Shows how to lay out you'r home grounds, 
how to plant and care for ornamentals, etc. 
“While I received many 1more expensive 
books, yet none in which the subject is 
treated as interestingly and practically as 
you have done in your book.”—V¥. S. Forbes, 
Mass. Each 10c—but sent free with orders. 


Catalog FREE 


Describes and illustrates the best fruits— 
color, quality, ripening season, Aardiness, 
growing habits. Tells which are best varie- 
ties for your section, planting distaices, etc. 
Apples, pears, peaches, plums, quince, cher- 
ries, grapes bush fruits, everbearing’ straw- 




















berries. Also choicest ornamental shrubs, 
roses, shade trees. Write, or mail this 
coupon. 
BEBHBRHBSBHBBs Es ! 
@ To Wm. P. Stark Nurseries, Bes 2p. 
Stark Ci Mo. 1 
me e 
Please send me books as checked. 
bal 1918 Catalog Free............... it) © 
M@ Inside Facts (10c enclosed)...>... [1] @ 
. How to Beautify Your Home . 
* Grounds (10c enclosed)..... soon t3-:3 
On £0 1.0) 8 
@ Ornamental Shrubs ............... {] @ 
py Roses ..........eecceeeceeeeeeeene ees [] * 
PD, cascibessaeondswdwssspevessatenian 
bal POON. n5065.0s sch soeecesduskazesan a. 
M@ (Give County and St. or R.F.D. No.) @& 
——_BHRHEHEHEHEHEAaEsee Bs 








the differences in the quality ‘of fruits 
can be devised, the general public will 
continue to buy according to the eye 
rather than by the palate. 


The Grower Benefits 

The encouragement of the cultivation 
of fine fruits in the home garden will 
do much toward teaching the buyers this 
discrimination. Besides increasing the 
fruit supply and cultivating a taste for 
quality, the maintenance of a fruit gar- 
den brings pleasant and healthful em- 
ployment; and as one’s interest in grow- 
ing plants increases, this employment, 
instead of proving a hardship, will 
become a great source of pleasure. 
The possession of a tree which one him- 
self has planted and reared to fruit pro- 
duction carries an added interest in its 
product. The unfolding of the leaf, the 
exposure of the blossom buds, the de- 


velopment of the flowers and the forma-. 


tion of the fruit, are all processes which 
measure the skill of the cultivator, and 


U 


when the crowning result of all these 
natural functions has been attained in 
a crop of perfect fruit, the man under 
whose care these results have been 
achieved will himself have been made 
happier and better. 

To those familiar with the facilities 
at command for the culture of fruit and 
the general interest in the subject, the 
remarkable absence of fruit gardens 
about the city, suburban and country 
residences can only be explained on the 


- ground that those who would be most 


likely to give attention to their care and 
maintenance have no object lessons or 
literature at hand to guide them in lay- 
ing out such gardens. 


— 


INSPECTION FOR SHIPPERS 


The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
authorized, under the food production 
act, to establish an inspection service for 
shippers which must prove an inesti- 








mable advantage to them, especially to 
those as ship such perishables as fruits 
and vegetables. After the publication of 
the rules and regulations on October 31, 
1917, the service was promptly estab 
lished in twenty-four of the larger 
markets. 

For some time to come it may be that 
inspection will be confined to cars ‘of 
produce concerning which there is a dis- 
pute. Inspectors will, upon request, ¢x- 
amine and certify, free of charge, to the 
condition of goods. This inspection be 
ing wholly impartial, will greatly lessen 
the deplorable uncertainty which has 
prevailed in the marketing of fruits and 
vegetables, and all shippers will recog: 
nize it as a distinct step forward: in 
their favor. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., will send free 
upon request, Bureau of ‘Markets se 
and regulatory announcement No. 28, 
which will give full particulars r&gard- 
ing this act and its workings. 
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Problems that have risen from war 
conditions as they relate to the busi- 
ness of fruit growing were the out- 
standing features of the addresses and 
discussions at the 17th annual meeting 
of the New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Association, held at Exposition Park, 
Rochester, January 9th, 10th and 11th. 

“In this stress of war times,” said 
President W. P. Rogers, in his annual 
address, “we must do our part to pro- 
duce more food. Our fruit is one of the 
necessaries of life.and we ought to try 
to find out the best way to care for it, 


so that we can produce more and better © 


fruit.” In regard to changes made in 
the New York apple packing law by 
the legislature last winter, President 
Rogers said the “Fancy” and “A” grades 
had been saved, and the law made more 
effective. He believed that the future 
for fruit growing in New York State 
is good for the man who grows choice 
fruits. The merging of the New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association and 
the Western New York Horticultural 
Society into one organization was ad- 
vocated by President Rogérs, and act- 
ing on his suggestion a resolution favor- 
ing this merger was unanimously 
adopted, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Western 
New York Horticultural Society to ar- 
range the details of the merger. 
Testing New Varieties 
Professor U. P. Hedrick of the Geneva 
Experiment station gave a paper on 
“The Fruit Grower’s Attitude Toward 


New Varieties,” in which he said the° 


New York Experiment station is testing 
2,067 varieties, and during the last ten 
years it has called special attention to 
49 varieties of fruits that, on the station 
grounds, were pre-eminently meritor- 
ious and have been recommended for 
culture in New York State. Among 
these are the Deacon Jones, Delicious, 
Opalescent and King David apples; Ni- 
agara, Rochester, J. H. Hale and Pear- 
son peaches; Middleburg, Pearl, French 
Damson, Late Muscatelle and Mirable 
plums; Schmidt, Lambert and Reine 
Hortense cherries; Eclipse, Secretary 
and Empire State grapes; June, Plum 
Farmer, Herbert and Empire raspber- 
ries; Perfection, Diploma and Chautau- 
qua currants; Prolific, Chesapeake, In- 
diana, Barrymore and Good Luck straw- 
berries. 

Why these new varieties have not 
been better received, and why fruit 
growers are so little interested in new 
varities, were questions that received 
much attention in Professor Hedrick’s 
discussion. ‘“Nurserymen,” he _ said, 
“are largely to blame for the distrust 
of new varieties. They describe the 
merits of their novelties in glowing 
terms, but do not trouble themselves to 
illuminate by word or picture the faults 
of their introductions. Absolute confi- 
dence in these one-sided descriptions is 
so often a source of disappointment to 
fruit growers that they, having been 
defrauded, assume a hostile attitude to- 
wares all new varieties. 

Urges Larger Assortment 

It was Professor Hedrick’s belief that 
fruit growers ought to plant a larger 
assortment of fruit. In the business of 
fruit growing a multitude of varieties 
is needed for a multitude of consumers. 
Dessert and culinary requirements are 
not met by the niggardly assortment 
which commercial fruit growers are 
now putting on the markets. A greater 
variety from which to choose would in- 
crease purchases among those who now 
buy little fruit. 

To those who are willing to take the’ 
risk of buying new varieties from the 
introducer, Professor Hedrick offered 
these suggestions: The term “im- 
proved” added to the name of an old 
variety is a misrepresentation, pure and 
simple. The term “pedigree” is used 
by some nurserymen in a slightly dif- 
ferent sense from “improved,” but with 
the inference that “pedigreed” varieties 
are in some way improved. Buyers of. 
“pedigreed” stock should demand proof. 
of the supposed superiority.. Varieties. 
of fruit are pure-bred in the most literal. 
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sense, their line of descent, barring an 
occasional break, so far as present evi- 
dence goes, is absolutely unchangeable. 


Discussion of Spraying 

“Worthwhile Spraying in War Time” 
was the subject of an address by Pro- 
fessor P. J. Parrott of the-Geneva Ex- 
periment station. A questionnaire was 
recently sent by Professor Parrott to a 
large number of representative apple 
growers to ascertain their opinions and 
plans with respect to spraying, the com- 
ing season. A summary of the reports 
received indicates that the spraying of 
orchards during the comizg year is con- 
ditioned on the ability of fruit growers 
to secure competent help. The most 
successful growers have expressed their 
determination to spray, and the prob- 
lem that confronts them is how to get 
maximum results with minimum ex- 
penditure of money and effort. Intelli- 
gent spraying has proved very profit- 
able. There is no apparent reason why 
it should not continue to be remuner- 
ative even in war time, since the prices 
for apples are higher in proportion than 
the increased cost of spraying supplies. 

These are some of the means given 
for reducing cost in spraying: Obtain 
lowest prices for spraying materials by 
consolidating orders to make carload 
lots. Place orders in time to have ma- 
terials on hand when needed. Omit 
“dormant spraying” or “delayed dor- 
mant treatment” in orchards where not 
needed for control of san jose scale, 
blister-mite or rosy aphis. Use two 
pounds instead of three pounds of paste 
arsenate of lead in usual spraying of 
apple trees, except in the treatment 
made when the petals have dropped or 
in orchards where leaf-rollers abound. 

Avoid preparations of unknown merit. 
Have spraying machine thoroughly re- 
paired and in good working order be- 
fore spraying begins. Economize in 
labor and time by employing efficient 
loading and spraying devices. A “spray 
gun” may oftentimes take the place of 
a man and do more effective work, be- 
sides being more economical. Here, as 
at the fighting front, the skill of the 
individual may be replaced by the su- 
perior efficiency of the machine. In 
spraying make each application count 
by thorough work at the right time. 
Failure to maintain a high level of 
spraying practices throughout the grow- 
ing season may have the effect of neu- 
tralizing, if not destroying, the benefits 
of earlier applications. 

Several growers took exception to 
Professor Parrott’s advice not to apply 
the “dormant spray” in orchards where 
there is no scale, as such orchards, they 
said, were rare in western New York. 

Professor H. H. Whetzel of Ithaca 
spoke at length on the necessity of 
spraying for apple scab, emphasizing 
the importance of spraying thoroughly 
on the under side of the leaf. He said 
it would not be safe to omit the early 
spraying, which must be done when 
some part of the bud is expanding, and 
ahead of the rain. “Experiments show,” 
said Professor Whetzel, “that dust mix- 
tures are just as effective as spraying. 
More men are going to dust because 
they will have less time to spray. An 
orchard can be dusted quicker than it 
can be sprayed.” This-is a point which 
growers should consider in choosing 
between dusting and spraying. 

Packing and Grading 

Interesting facts in regard to central 
house packing were presented by Pro- 
fessor R. W. Rees, of the Cornell Col- 
lege of Agriculture, who said that in 
the Pacific Northwest in 1917 forty per 
cent of the fruit was packed in central 
packing houses. Central packing 
houses and co-operative marketing go 
hand in hand. The growers would not 
have been able to build up great co- 
operative marketing organizations in 
this country had it not been for the 
central packing house. As prospects 
are good for a big crop of apples in 


“1918, and an inevitable labor shortage 


is in prospect, Professor Rees believes 
that growers should take up the central 
packing house question as a means of 


-W. P. Ten Broeck, Hudson; 
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reducing labor in packing. He has 
found that it is easier to get laborers 
to come to the central packing house 
than to the orchard. 

A Federal packing and grading law 
was advocated by H. C. Hetzel, of the 
office of Markets, Washington, D. C. 
A number of horticultural societies, in- 
cluding the fruit growers’ associations 
of Virginia, Missouri and lowa, have 
declared for such a law, giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
establish grades and packing regula- 
tions for the entire country. 


Effect of Pruning 

An address on pruning was given by 
Professor W. S. Chandler of Ithaca. 
“Not only does pruning reduce the size 
of the tree, but it reduces the fruitful- 
ness during the early years of the life 
of the tree,” said Professor Chandler. 
“While it is true that any amount of 
pruning on young trees reduces the 
fruitfulness, we cannot be too sure with 
reference to old trees. Some evidence 
indicates that pruning actually stimu- 
lates better fruitfulness in the old trees. 
The experimental evidence shows that 
it makes not the slightest difference in 
what portion of the dormant period the 
trees are pruned, and that they may be 
pruned as late as the blossoming time 
without affecting the vigor of the new 
wood.” 


Refrigerator or Open Cars? 


Dr. Donald Reddick of Ithaca spoke 
on “Plant Diseases,” discussing the 
pathological aspect of the freight rate 
classification on peaches. Dr. Reddick 
said it is believed that closed refriger- 
ator cars are responsible for the devel- 
opment of brown rot in transit, and sug- 
gested that peaches might carry better 
in open cars than in refrigerator cars. In 
fact six cars of over ripe fruit were 
shipped from western New York to De- 
troit in cattle cars last fall and were 
sold at highest prices. He believed that 
investigations should be made to ascer- 
tain the effect that ventilation has on 
reducing the brown rot. He reported 
that the dust method has been effective 
in controlling the brown rot in or- 
chards. A light dusting with lime sul- 
rhur, 80 per cent sulphur, 10 -per cent 
arsenate of lead and 10 per cent 
hydrated lime, a week before picking 
the fruit, is a good practice, according 
to Dr. Reddick. He did not think that 
the peaches would taste of sulphur un- 
less it was applied too heavily. 

Fertilizer experiments in an apple 
orchard at the Geneva station, covering 
a period of twenty years, according to 
the report of R. D. Anthony, formed a 
good basis for the recommendation of 
the department of horticulture at 
Geneva, that, as a war measure, no 
fertilizers or manures be applied to ap- 
ple orchards in soil of average fertility. 
The twenty years’ experiments show 
little increase in crops from the use of 
fertilizers. 

Vote for Prchibition 

The New York State fruit growers at 
this meeting went on record in favor 
of war time prohibition, and unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution asking Presi- 
dent Wilson to close the breweries and 
thereby stop the unnecessary waste of 
labor, coal and sugar in the making of 
beer. A resolution was adopted aimed 
at correcting abuses in car distribution 
so that every shipper may receive his 
just share of cars. A _ resolution re- 
quiring commission merchants to keep 
a record of the names and addresses of 
persons buying fruit from them, and 
report them back to the shipper was 
voted down. 

A prize speaking contest in which five 
Cornell College of Agriculture students 
participated, was won by F.- B. Kirk- 
land, who spoke on “Fruit Growing in 
the South.” 

Election of Officers 

These officers were elected to serve 
the coming year, pending the merger of 
the two societies: President, W. P. 
Rogers, Williamson; first vice-president, 
second 


vice-president, S. M. Smith, Albion; 






third vice-president, Walter Clarke, Mil-’ 
ton; fourth vice-president, E. F. Gold- 
smith, Irving; secretary-treasurer, E. C. 
Gillett, Penn Yan. 

The fruit exhibit was small in quan- 
tity, but of exceptionally high quality. 
The large exposition hall was filled with 
orchard machinery, nursery exhibits 
and general farm equipment. There 
was the largest showing of dusting ma- 
chines ever made in the state, giving 
evidence that these machines are rap- 
idly coming into public favor. Many 
liquid sprayers were also on exhibition 
and it was evident that these machines 
have been developed to a Ahigh degree 
of efficiency. The tractor men were out 
in full force? with many of the latest 
models. These, with the other ma- 
chines propelled with gasoline, empha- 
sized the fact that this is the gasoline 
age on the farm. 
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SUITABLE APPLE STOCKS 








Joe A. Burton, Indiana 


My friend, Professor Beach, is not 
alone in trying to improve the apple by 
finding stocks congenial to the tree. My 
first observation in this line was that 
Grimes worked’on Walbridge bore ap- 
ples above normal size. Some others 
always bore Grimes under normal size. 
No amount of fertilizing would make 
them any larger. 

Another tree. bore regular annual 
crops, others scarcely bore at all; I 
attributed these variations to bud varie- 
ties, but when I tested them out on the 
same tree there were no variations. I 
observed that nearly all Duchess. threw 
up great clusters of water sprouts from 
below the graft. 

Finally it dawned on me that these 
peculiar antics might he, due to the 
seedling on which the tree was grafted, 
or to the peculiar union’ of stock and 
graft. Here the matter now rests. 


An Interesting Outlook 


This supposition is not yet proven 
true or false. If true, it opens up a 
wonderful field for experimenting. 


.Whether Professor Beach was induced 


to take up this matter through my re- 
ports, I can’t say. I am glad he and 
others are helping. Our own Purdue is 
working along the same lines. The most 
promising point they have is to estab- 
lish a stock on which Grimes will bear 
at a very early age. 

We have a Grimes tree that, at three 
years old, in 1916, bore 43 large apples. 
The tree is very healthy, and with that 
load grew some branches twenty inches 
long. In 1917 it bore two apples, and 
it has a good set of fruit for 1918. 

To establish this stock it will be nec- 
essary to frame roots from below the 
graft and grow sprouts from them. 
Using these sprouts for scions, we can, 
by grafting on short roots, start trees 
that will take root above the graft. 
Then, by removing the seedling roots, 
have the trees on their own roots. 


Worked on Greening Stock 


This particular Grimes tree is top- 
worked on a Northwestern Greening. 
Whether it will be necessary to inter- 
pose the Greening between the Grimes 
and stock to induce early bearing, will 
have to be tested. The Greening has 
thrown out very robust water sprouts, 
indicating that it was receiving more 
nourishment from the stock than the 
Grimes could accept. 

This stock must be a voracious feeder 
to furnish nourishment for so many ap- 
ples and so much wood. Now, if it is 
the cause of these remarkable results, it 
is surely worth the trouble ve develop 
trees from it. It -will be the duty of all 
of us to whet our observations to find 
still more valuable stocks. 

We want a stock so suited to Duchess 
that it can transfer its resources to 
the tree and not waste them in .water 
sprouts. We want one that will grow 
Benoni to a large size and bring it into 
bearing while young, and so all along 
the line. 
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GREEN’S AMERICAN 


At last it has become popular to econ- 
omize. After all these years of exhibi- 
tions of scorn toward people who were 
saving, now even the elite are led to 
economize. How important that the peo- 
ple of this country should have a les- 
son in economy and be encouraged or 
even urged to practice economy, for the 
people of the United States are the most 
wasteful in al] the world. They are 
wasteful because they are living in such 
Look at the wastefulness 
in orchards. In almost every township 
there are thousands of barrels of apples 
allowed to go to waste, which if occur- 
ring in France or Germany would be 
promptly remedied. Housekeepers 
should watch their garbage cans. Serv- 
ants throw much valuable food into this 
can. The family that can get along 
without employing a housemaid will 
make a great saving. With a house- 
maid you have one more boarder, but 
this is the smallest part of the expense 
since most housemaids are wasteful. A 
certain housemaid told my good wife 
one time that she would not econopize 
for her because the housemaid did not 
deem it necessary to economize in this 
instance. Children are particularly 
wasteful, loading up their plates far in 
excess of their capacity to eat. Notice 
what occurs at the high priced hotels 
on the American plan, where the diner 
orders at least twice as much as he can 
eat and where porterhouse steaks cost- 
ing possibly a dollar each are simply 
tasted and the balance thrown away. 


—O— 


Tree surgeons are in demand these 
days. They would be in greater demand 
if the owners of trees knew what the 
tree dentist could do to preserve and 
protect his trees from decay and if the 
owner knew how valuable his trees are. 
I claim to have filled the trunk of a 
tree in my yard with cement and gravel 
before anyone had taught. me how to 
do this protective work. I protected 
this tree in this manner over twenty 
years ago and at that time I had heard 
nothing said about the filling of de- 
cayed places in the bodies and branches 
of trees. This cement is still doing its 
good work of tree protection. saimost 
anyone can do this work. Do not forget 
if you attempt it to cleanse the inside 
of the cavity by scraping. before filling 
with cement thoroughly mixed with 
coarse gravel in the proportion of one 
part Portland cement to three parts 
sharp sand or gravel. 

—0o— 


Horse chestnuts are a valued food 
product. Save all the horse chestnuts 
possible. They are nourishing to both 
man and beast, but must be treated 
chemically to remove the unpleasant 
taste. I am told that horse chestnuts 
are desired for shipment to France as 
a food product. I have no further in- 
formation on this subject and no per- 
sonal experience to relate. 

—o— 


A friend asked me to visit a farm lo- 
cated in the valley of the Genesee river 
about 50 miles south of Rochester. He 
said that he intended to plant a peach 
orchard there. His idea was that a 
peach orchard surrounded by high cliffs 
or rocky walls 300 feet high would be 
a warm and safe place where peach 
buds would not be injured, whereas they 
might be injured when fully exposed 
to the severity of a western New York 
winter. I found the valley land fertile 
and desirable in many ways, but re- 
ported to my friend that contrary to 
ordinary reasoning, the safest place for 
him to plant his peach trees would be 
on the top of the bluff 300 feet above 
the valley. It was hard to convince my 
friend that my advice was reasonable. 
In western New York and in most of 
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the eastern states it has been found 
by ‘experience that even a slight eleva- 
tion of 5 or 10 feet has saved straw- 
berry blossoms, peach blossoms and 
blossoms of other fruits from late spring 
frosts, while the fruit on a slightly 
lower level was seriously injured, and 
that a side hill or a hill top was a 
safer place to plant orchards and berry 
fields than level land or valleys. 

While the above experience and ad- 
vice is good when applied to eastern and 
middle states, it will not apply with 
equal force to many of the western 
states. There are vast Stretches of 
prairie, almost as level as a table, on 
which are growing productive orchards 
and berry fields, therefore when you 
read an account of a productive orchard 
and the advice of the planter as to 
where an orchard should be located, you 
should take into account the particular 
location or habitation of the man who 
is speaking, so that you may know 
whether he is speaking of one of the 
eastern hilly states or of one of the 
western level states. 


—Oo— 


“The soil is the cemetery of the ages 
and the resurrection of all life.” Every 
creature from the smallest insect up 
to man and still onward to the elephant 
and the prehistoric mammoth has fed 
upon the products of the soil. Some 
have eaten the grass, others the foliage 
of trees, others grains and fruit, others 
meat. After the larger part of these 
creatures have lived the natural span 
of life they have perished from disease, 
from warfare or from old age and their 
remains have been added to the bulk 
of the soil which overlies the rocky 
surface of the earth. When we lift a 
shovelful of soil from our garden we 
may have upon our hands dust from the 
bones and bodies of animals that have 
lived upon the earth during many mil- 
lion years. Parts of every leaf that 
falls is gathered by economic nature 
into the soil to enrich it. 

But not all of the flesh, blood and 
bones of the animals who have inhab- 
ited the earth have gone into the soil. 
Much has gone back into the air. We 
all feed upon air. Water and food are 
necessary, but we can live longer with- 
out water and food than we can with- 
out air. If you will burn a large oak 
tree you will see illustrated how much 
of the tree has been taken from the 
atmosphere. It has all come from the 
atmosphere except the small portion 
embraced in the ashes, which you could 
carry in a wheelbarrow. 

Man is wasteful but nature is saving. 
Nature wastes absolutely nothing. Na- 
ture is continually building up, making 
soil from the wear and tear of rocks 
and stones, 
places, filling up valleys. If we are 
wise we will learn lessons from nature 
and attempt to imitate her in her great 
art of soil making and of soil enrich- 
ment. 

—o— 


A noted fruit grower, speaking of red 
cherries known as sour cherries, says 
that he has succeeded notably in cherry 
growing by confining himself to the 
Early Richmond, the earliest to ripen, 
and Montmorency which ripens next in 
order, and the Morello, which ripens 
latest of all of this class of cherries. 

He said it was important that cher- 
ries should not be ripened at the same 
date, and that he could pick his cherry 
crop with almost half the number of 
pickers by dividing the picking season 
into three eras, the early, medium and 
late, represented by Early Richmond, 
Montmorency, and Morello or English 
Morello, as it is sometimes called, a 
most excellent variety but little known 
throughout the country at large. 
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wee soe oe ee for several years at one 
A trial will convince you. 


i in. PERFE PERFECT Fs gg Hose in 50 ft. 
¥% in. STERLINGWORTH Reel Spray 


Hose in 5001: lenwhs 
Either kind stands 


Inmm-tate shipment. 


HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
202 Meade Street, Trenton, N. J. 
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Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buyin 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany.Ind. 
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Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 457 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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AN AMATEUR'S LETTER 


EprTroR OF AMERICAN FRvuIT GROWER: 

I am enclosing my check for a dollar’s 
worth of subscription to the AMERICAN 
Fruir Grower. As an amateur of the 
rawest type, I am getting a great deal 
of help from your splendid paper. 

I also enclose “kodak sketches,” one 
of the writer admiring one of my deli- 
cious trees at the end of its third year’s 
growth and the other is a picture of a 
row of them. 

These trees were headed at etthinen 
inches when set out and have been se- 
verely cut back each year. My greatest 
difficulty is to get them to spread, but 
I am gradually overcoming their upright 











Stark’s Delicious 3 Years Old. 


habits, uprightness is not a commenda- 
ble trait in the growth of apple trees. 

As a traveling salesman this orchard 
is a side line started because I love trees 
and became addicted to the apple-eating 
habit early in life, and am trying to sat- 
isfy my love of trees and appetite for 
apples by growing the combination. 

I have in this little orchard one thou- 
sand apple trees and two hundred and 
fifty peach trees. 

My apple varieties are seven hundred 
old fashioned Winesaps, two hundred 
Stark Delicious and one hundred Stark’s 
King David. I do all the pruning my- 
self, following as. nearly as possible the 
instructions I glean from the AMERICAN 
Frvuir Grower and other papers I take. 

If I succeed in this enterprise it will 
be entirely to the credit of the papers 
I read, as up to this date I have been 
unable to get our state horticulturist 
into my orchard, although he has been 
to this place several times, so I am going 
it alone and taking my tips from the 
valuable articles I find in THz AMERICAN 
Fruir GROWER. 

Yours truly, 
F. E. SHATTUCK, 
Kentucky. 
—o— 


SUGGESTIONS WANTED 
Editor of AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER: 

The writer has quite an extensive ap- 
ple farm of almost ten thousand trees. 
He has something like 2,000 Mammoth 
Black Twigs, which are set in solid 
blocks. This should never have been 
done. These trees are eleven or twelve 
years old, very large and very hand- 
some. I have pruned them according 
to the very best pruning methods, and 
have overcome their shy bearing to a 
certain extent, but am yet unable to get 
them to take on crops as they should. 
We have also cut back the terminal 
branches during June and July to force 
fruit buds during the summer months, 
which has benefited them very much, 
but still they do not take on crops as 
they should. 

These trees are all set 30 feet each 
way. Two years ago I had a row of 
Grimes Golden trees set out in the cen. 
ter of the 30-foot square every third 
row, between these. Black Twigs, and 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Letters From Our Readers 


when these begin to-bloom we hope to 
get results from these fertile blooming 
Grimes Golden. If you wish to put the 
above letter in print in your paper I will 
be very much pleased if you would do 
s0, as we may find someone throughout 
the United States who could give us a 
remedy for the above shy bearing Black 
Twigs. 

Any assistance that you can give me 
will be very much appreciated. 

R. N.- BARBER, 
Waynesville, N. C. 


—Oo— 
FRAGRANT FRUIT 
Editor of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER: 

Some time ago a correspondent asked 
you regarding the smell, aroma or fra- 
grance of grapes. I am aware that quite 
a number of people are deficient in the 
sense of smell. Whether mine is more 
acute than that of most others I can 
say that to me all ripe fruits of any 
variety or kind have their own peculiar 
smell, aroma or fragrance. 

Even varieties of the same species 
have their own peculiar scent, whether 
they be grapes, peaches, apples, straw- 
berries or what not. Sometimes I think 
I can tell the variety of grapes handed 
to me in the dark simply by their smell. 

In writing about the Carman and 
Champion peaches you did not seem 
able to tell these varieties apart. Sec- 
tions of our country.do differ in the 
production of the same varieties. Here 
in Delaware the Carman is ten to 
twelve days earlier in ripening than 
the Champion. Carman is a strong 
grower, prolific bearer, fruit somewhat 
elongated, semi-cling, reddish-brown 
blush, quality poor. Champion is also 
a strong grower, good bearer, semi- 
cling, globular, pink blush, quality ex- 
traordinarily good. It’is very easy to 
tell these varieties apart here, yes, even 
by their difference in fragrance. 

W. T. Massey, Delaware. 


—o— 
APPLE INQUIRY 
Editor of AMERICAN FRu1itr GROWER: 

Are apple trees over 60 years old in- 
clined to stop bearing? We have a few 
trees, some Greening, one Vandevere. 
Some I dehorned a few years ago. I 
also have a McIntosh which bore its 
first apples last season, and they were 
cheap cider apples, which was a great 
disappointment to me. 

D. J. EttswortnH, Connecticut. 

Repty: Fruit trees sometimes stop 
bearing for a while, but later on yield 
full crops. No one can tell just why 
this is so. 

In certain seasons apple scab may be 
so serious that it destroys all the fruit 
of some varieties. I advise you not to 
graft the McIntosh, which is one of the 
finest apples in the world, but which 
may in a bad season produce scabby 
fruit such as you speak of, though I 
have never known this to occur with 
this variety. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm our Northern 
Spy apple trees bore one year magnifi- 
cent specimens, large size and beautiful 
color, but the next year, owing to un- 
favorable weather, the apples were 
gnarled and knotty, not one of them 
fit to sell or eat. It is not safe to judge 
the value from one year’s experience in 
fruiting it. o 


SPRAYING QUINCE TREES 

Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

Some insect destroys the fruit on our 
quince trees. We found some cocoons 
hanging to the center of the leaves. 
What is the remedy, and when shall we 
apply it? 

Mrs. Henry N. Atvorp, Illinois. 

Repty: An experienced quince grower 
told me recently that he could not grow 
fine marketable specimens of: quinces 
without spraying. He says that his 
quince bushes are attacked with a fun- 
gus unless sprayed each year. He did 
not say what spray he used, but I as- 
sume it was the bordeaux mixture, 
which is one of the best fungicides. I 
do not see any insect in the sample 
leaves sent. I advise the spraying of 
quince trees in June with bordeaux 
mixture or some other good fungicide. 
Any insect that eats the leaves: can be 
destroyed with poison spray. 








Does Orchard 
Care Pay? 

The returns per acre 
of 40 corn-belt orchards 


for the last three years are 
as follows: 


Properly pruned and sprayed areas, total received, $176.00 per 


acre, net profit $143.00 per acre. Untreated areas, total re- 
ceived $18.00 per acre, net profit nothing. There is only one answer 
to that question: 


Ask About The FIELD-OSPRAYMO LINE 
which includes a Sprayer for Every Need 


The Ospraymo Policy’is to give big values for moderate prices. 
The Ospraymo Catalog goes into details and gives the informa- 
tion: you most want. 

WRITE FOR A FREE COPY 


10 cents brings the handsome 94-page book 
“Why and How of Orchard Success” 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 


Department B Elmira, N. Y. 








Golden Winesap Appte—A new winter apple of wonderful 
all-’round value. It has the juicy tartness of rhe Jonathan. the 
; = _meatiness of the old Winesap, the beauty of the Winter Banana, 4 
the deep _~ color of the Grimes and the keepin qualities of the 
good old Ben Davis. Strong grower, healthy and vigorous. Origi- @ Ly 
/ nated in Utah and should be hardy everywhere. Bears young and \ 
) ae 
rue cious Apple — Large fruit, beautiful dark red, in quali 
AZ) unsurpassed, a splendid keeper— ideal orchard a ple — trees 15c r= 4 
TS Rossney Pear — Tender, sweet, juicy, of delicious flavor. Very 
, large — hands: me. Vigorous grower, hardy and very productive. A 
7m) goodshipper. Ripens at a time when good pears are in demand—two 
weeks after Bartlett. All other standard pears. 
c: Sage Peach—Originated here in Beatrice and I can personally recom- 
2 is mend it as described. Vigorous, healthy grower, very hardy and an abun- 
font! bearer. Brvit of, good aie, yaee —— s juicy — as good as the best: 
A perfect freestone. Ripens after other peaches are gone—last of Septem- 
one Paid ae — like it. - ¥ . 
akota Grape— Very hardy all over north. Sweet and fine flavor. Ripens 
early—8th to 20th of August. Sure to beat the frost. Stands Dakota winters 
“Evert ones Fol first we nie 
verbearin rogressive Strawberry — a new 
smooth a’ - # of color. Very strong plant’ 92. 00 pe i =. 
S Earliest Biackber — VE a packet De. ge 
J iss Free Book of trees and seeds. Write for it. ¥s ili sor satan , a 


(GSM SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE, 31 Court St, Beatrice, Neb. 


Das and Seeds That Grow 
pe Xe) aa the 


Me % yen an eee 


Se iY 5 
A+} 
4554 Vig 
Baas: 
Bik: 
—_ \ XV, "Where i in Western Genede jou can buy at from $15. 
" ~~ to $30. per acre good f fand that will raise 20 to 
iN / 45 bushels to the acre of $2 $2. wheat—it’s easy to re 
the profits. Many Western Canadian farmers (scores of _ 
from the U. S.) have paid for their land from a single crop. 
Such an opportunity for 100% profit on labor and investment is worth investigation. 
Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 


FREE Homestead Lands of 160 Acres rae 


or secure some # the low jew prices lands in Manitoba, Saskatch--9 Z 
what you can make with wheat 2 x — 
2. a bushel a land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also ot 
ats, Barley and wlax. Mixed Farming and cattle raising. j (50 A Acre 
The climate is healthful and agreeable, railway facilities “particulars a8 “ S$ iy 
Is and churches convenient. Write for lit aah mem rAR 
to reduced railway rates to gi oa, Conde. 
Cc. J. Broughwn, J. Mav Lachian, 
112 W. Adams St, 215 Trac. Term’! Bldg., fg St 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Government Agent. 
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Grown 
Always 
Grown 


Send us 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Success Tomato seed which will grow 
a quantity of the heaviest and meatiest 
variety of tomatoes. Every lot of 
Maule’s seeds is tested for strength and 
growing power before the seeds are 
sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages fall of valuable plant- FREE 
ing and gardening information 
Write for it today. 

No matter what you want to raise in 
your garden, you will find complete in- 
formation about it in this catalog. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2122 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 
ee 


fivingstonsSFED 


Make better gardens, 

All are tested for purity 

and vitality. Have been 

giving satisfaction for 

over 50 years. Be sure 
and try our 


; ms 
A a a 
¥; if 5 FINE VEGETABLES, 10c | 
T ma : One large packet each of Bean, 
rey? Bost, Lettuce Radish and Tomato 
‘ Set —post paid. are y , 
~~ ing and exceptionally fine in _/Z 
quality. Try them. 

Large CATALOG FREE 
Gives helpful culturaldirections 
and offers strictly high-grade 

seeds at fair pri i 
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244 Columbus, Ohio 





GARDEN 


Sora. GUIDE 1:3i8 


E © several New Features, —“ WRITE TODAY 
rience as the “SJ 


BY ing section. Our 
tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable 
¥ successful garden. Illustrates and describesleading 
f Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. 
With our Guide, the best we have issued, we eer 
include interesting booklet, ‘‘A Liberty Garden. , 
Both are absolutely free. f 
Sena for your copies today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS f 
15 Stone Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
The Flower City 


Biggest in this season. T 
quality, = 

subject Government test. Don 
towrite now for G 
samples. We want you to see our 
quality, as we can save you money 
on our field seed. No risk buying 
from an old established Seed 
Company. Your money back if 
ng it. Satisfaction our 

. Clover short. & 












or €\ 
x - catalog. + 
A. &. BERRY SEED CO. or ane \¢ 


_Boxs seClarinda, lowe Sa) 


200D SE 


@OOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Tye: ~ Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 





&. Hh. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 
FREE °'SVivee™ 
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ALDWIN 


A CITY WOMAN’S ORCHARD 
Mary E. Ridgaway, Delaware 

You ask orchard women to write you 
something about what they are deing. I 
suppose that many, many women who 
do not own any fruit trees read your 
magazine and close with a big sigh, 
wishing they also were, as you have 
named us, “Orchard Women.” 

To be as brief as possible and also at 
the same time to encourage all women 
in this work, I will just try to tell them 
how I started an orchard of one hun- 
dred trees all by myself, and I know 
that they can do the same. There are 
many who move on a place when -the 
orchard is already started, but to start 
one is also interesting. 

I simply had a high school and busi- 
ness college education, and was very far 
from being a country girl, as I was 
raised in the city and lived there twen- 
ty-five years, when I visited the apple 
show and decided then and there to 
have my own peach and apple trees for 
my three little kiddies. Everyone 
laughed and said, “You are a city girl, 
what can you do?” I found some book- 
lets lying around at the exhibition ad- 
vertising trees from MHarrison’s Nur- 
series, Berlin, Md. 

I took them home and a few weeks 
after purchased an acre of ground out- 
side the city which was advertised at a 
reasonable price. Harrison’s sent me 
for fifty cents their book “How to Grow 
and Market Fruit,” and in this book it 
referred one to DuPont’s “Tree Blast- 
ing,” and also to the AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower. From what I could read, I 
soon found out that blasting tree holes 
was very important, and so I was fortu- 
nate in getting one of, Dupont’s blasters 
to blast holes for trees, 20 feet apart, in 
the fall. The. plan ‘was apples 40 feet 
apart and peaches in between. Blasting 
was reasonable and only cost about $15. 

We then had a very small bungalow 
built on one corner of the place and 
moved in early in the spring. In May, 
with the aid of a man to shovel out the 
blasted holes which had settled during 
the past winter, I took a spade fork 
and planted my trees, being careful to 
prune limbs and branches according to 
the planting directions, which every 
good nursery sends. We used plain 
horse manure for mulching afterwards. 
I gave the tree roots plenty of spreading 
out and watered the trees when they 
looked dry, also packed roots hard with 
sod dirt. 

As to the knowledge of farming, etc., 
after sifting what I can from my books, 
I find that the ‘most vital things are 
careful drainage of ground at first, so 
as to be able to manage the water sup- 


ply, green crops turned under for 
ground improvement, and lime and 
cultivation. Of course one soon learns 


about humus and fertilizers. 

Really it is easy if you just make up 
your mind to have an orchard. It is 
very interesting to my children’ who 
run to me with the stones from this 
summer’s peaches to plant next year. I 
forgot to say that after planting my 
trees they all looked pale for awhile, but 
all I lost was a few cherry trees, which 
I was too long getting planted. When 
the other trees took a start, I wish you 
could have seeh them. 
tor my work, and if possible will send 
you a picture of one tree just planted 
since this May in a blasted hole. I 
think every woman will miss a forturie 
of knowledge if she does not take the 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower. I think every 
word in it is doing its duty toward 
placing big, fat peaches and apples, etc., 
between our little kiddies teeth, and 
also towards supplying our nation with 
fruit. 

—o0— font 

APPLES FOR LATE WINTER 
Editor of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER: 

I desire to purchase apple trees of 
such varieties as will keep to late win- 
ter or spring. 

H. S. B., New York. 

Repty: The following are good win- 
ter apples and good keepers: Baldwin, 
Greenings, Spy, MacIntosh, Rome 
Beauty, Stayman’s Winesap, York Im 
perial, Warner and Wealth. 


o— 
vv 


Keep your eye on the weather reports 
before shipping that carload of perish- 
ables. 





I was well paid- 
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Has printed 85,000 
Baldwin’s Big Berry Books, and 
there is one for you. It is chockfull 
of interesting, instructive and valuable 
information about berries and small:fruits. 
You need this book. If you are not inter- 
ested in fruit growi..g—Baldwin’s kind—you 
should be. It is th> berry growers’ guide, 
describing the most complete line of plantsin 
standard varieties and everbearing Strawberry, 


Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant and Grape 
Plants, illustrating and explaining in detail the values 
of each variety, and it does more—it supplies a veri- 
table treatise on berry growing and successful berry 
culture that will prove valuable to you. Even 
though you may never purchase a cent’s worth of & 
plants from Baldwin, you should have his book as a guide 
in the berry business. It explains why Baldwin’s plants should be 
your choice, and why and Aow they are the money makers. Get the 
book. It is yours for the asking. 


Baldwin’s Berry Plants are Famous 


We are not deceiving our customers by exploiting our plant. under high 
sounding names. We are improving and developing the stan-‘ard varie- 
ties, all well known to you. This illustration shows one of BaldwWin’s fields « ober 23rd 
corn harvesting, (see corn field in the rear) and berry picking going on ,at the saine time. 
We have the earliest v ies, the medium 
early, the medium late andthe late varieties. 
All money makers. You get from 
Baldwin the varieties that produce 
earliest in ‘he Spring and latest 
in the Fall, as well ‘as the 
best berries, by plant- 
ing only Baldwin 
\\ Berry Plants. 
















































Note Field of 
Corn in the 
Background. 













Corn harvest- 
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going on at thesame 
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We grow 
millions of 
Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, 
Currant and Grape Plants, 

on our rich new ground 
AX. that is free from insects 
and plant diseases. 

New ground pro- 
duces larger and 
stronger plants, heavily 
rooted—the money mak- 
ing kind. That is why Baldwin 
can serve you best. Another im- 
portant fact—Baldwin grows plants 
for plants only, never allowing anything 
to fruit in plant fields. Baldwin’s new 
ground plants are famous in every fruit sec- 
tion in America. 


Order Early 


9 ; . e e . 
We'll Ship at Planting Time 
Get the Big Baldwin Berry Book now (a postal card will bring it) and get your 
order in early. Thus you will run no danger of stock being exhausted and there 
will be no deJay. On account of our immense sale of plants, we can save you 
money, and at the same time we guarantee entire satisfaction with our plants, pack- 
ing and service. Give us your order this year and we will keep you as one of our 
regular, satisfied customers for years to come. Don't wait, however. Order early. 
Our Guarantee to name, free from disease, fresh dug for your 
order, packed to reach you in good condition 


and to please you, or you get your money back. Baldwin isn’t satisfied unless you 
are satisfied. But, now—GET THE BOOK. Send that postal or letter today. 


We 


All plants are guaranteed to be first-class, true 





We have excellent plants, but the sure way to get them is to order early. 
ship at planting time, but late orders may be too late. Write tonight. 


O. A.D. BALDWIN | 
Bridgman, Michigan 


R.R. 11 












Baldwin's Business R 74 
Modern ipment. 


Moders Eaxioment. cation, 


February ~ 
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A Wonderful Invention 


Avery Gasifier—Turns Kerosene Into Gas 


E have discovered the way to burn kerosene 
more successfully than it has ever been done 


before in a tractor. 


Avery Tractors burn a// of the 


kerosene instead of wasting part of it on account of it 
not being fully vaporized. Avery Tractors burn kero- 
sene so successfully that we are able to use the lubri- 
cating oil over and over again instead of using it only 


once and then wasting it. 


Avery Tractors don’t just 


tun on kerosene—they burn ai? of the kerosene. 


Avery Tractors are equipped 
with doublecarburetors. The 
motor is started on gasoline 
and whenit warms up you pull 
the lever and switch over to 
kerosene without having to 
make a single adjustment of 
any kind. ‘ 
But whileacarburetorwill mix 
gasoline with air and form a 
as, no carburetor has as yet 
n designed which will suc- 
cessfully handle kerosene. We 
accordingly place on each cyi- 
inder head of an Avery Trac- 
tor our Duplex Gasifier, which 
takes the mixture of kerosene 
and air as it comes from the 
carburetor and so reduces the 
Particles of kerosene and 
mixes them with the air as 
to form a gas that burns more 
successfully than kerosene 
has ever been burned before. 
Avery Tractors are the only 
tractors with dcubie carbure- 


tor and duplex gasifier fuel 
system. 

The 1917 National Tractor 
Demonstration proved 
Avery Tractors to be real 
kerosene burners. 

The rules of the demonstra- 
tion were that a tractor which 
burned kerosene was allowed 
only 5% as much gasoline as 
kerosene for starting. Avery 
Tractors did more, 

—They burned kerosene with- 
out calling for any more gaso- 
line for starting during the en- 
tire week than the 5% allowed 
for the first day’s filling of 
at oy 

—The ned kerosene without a 
lot o: = ke coming .out of 
the exhaust, 

—Without kerosene passing the 

tons and ams the lubrication— 
the oil in the -case did not 
have to be changed. 

—A couple of sizes Seep Tractors 
even burned distillate 


ZA 
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ee | Cross Section of Avery 
mistare coming 


grated and entering cylin- 
and heating intake wall, 





MR. E. H. FAVOR 

The many friends of Mr. E. H. 
Favor, formerly managing editor of 
the old Fruit Grower, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., will be glad to know his new 
address. He is now with the nares 
Pump & Planter Co., Galva, IIL, 
extension horticulturist. Mr. Faved 
will also be a contributor to GREEN’s 
AMERICAN FRUIT GRowER, and his 
articles will appear in future issues. 
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WATER AND WOMEN 
Roy Barnhill, New York 

Water weighs ten pounds to the gal- 
lon. Lifting water, not its use, makes 
the women of the farm lose their figure, 
the sparkle of their eyes, and the color 
of youth prematurely. 

The average woman of the farm will 
lift a ton of water a day. Getting water 
from its source of supply to the point 
of application requires more labor than 
any other item of housekeeping. 

The water for the kitchen has to be 
lifted from the well or spring, carried to 
the kitchen, poured into the kettle, 
poured out of the kettle into the dishpan 
and from the dishpan out of the door. 

This makes six times lifted. Thus in 
handling six times, and allowing two 
gallons to each lift, the total lift is one 
hundred and twenty pounds. 

The cooking of three meals on a 
meager allowance of water, will necessi- 
tate ten buckets. Thus in cooking alone 
the lifting of twelve hundred pounds is 
necessary. 

When to this is added the water nec- 
essary for bathing and washing, it will 
easily bring the lift per day up to a 
ton, and that lifting takes the elasticity 
out of a woman’s step, and the enjoy- 
ment out of her soul. 

“The Old Oaken Bucket” is a master 
piece of literature, but where it still 
hangs in the well, it is an indication 
that moss covers not only the bucket, 
but that the methods of that estate are 
antiquated and unprogressive. 
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>On Your Farm 


“An  aaate, a ey Keeps the Doc- 
tor There's a world of 
} in this old saying, because 
there’s no healthier or more de- 
licious fruit than apples. 

You should have an apple 
ozchard on your farm. 


The pleasure, health 

and profits you will 

get out of an apple 

orchard will nme | you 
many times over the first cost. 


Apples on Pyrus Baccata Roots 
are the only apples that should be 
grown in this cold Northwest clim- 
ate. These roots areable to with- 
stand the coldest, hottest and dri- 
est weather. Baccata roots check 
the growth of the tree and force 
early Loss ane will get apples 
the second yea: 


10 Mette Ties $3.75 


This will make you a very fine 
orchard—one that — can be 
mighty proud of. Order these 
10 trees RIGHT NOW and Ill give 
ou 10 tree protectorsabsolute- 
iy FREE. 
D. B. GURNEY, Pres. 


GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO. 


| 200 Gurney 8q., Yankton,S. D. 


\BIG1918 CATALOG 
Send for it - NOW 





This Book 


in making up your garden 
planting list. Conditions 
are abnormal in the seed 
business this year. The 
demand is far out-running 
the ee. The tempta- 
tion tolower quality is tre- 
mendous. Protect yourself. 
Buy of a seed firm that has 
maintained a high standard 
of quality for years, 
The descriptions and il- 
lustrations in our 1918 Catalog are true- -to-life. 
It is a safe guide in selecting varieties either for 
home or market. 


Send for your copy today—free. 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON 
255Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 
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Why not see that the household meth- 
ods keep pace with your gas tractor and 
automobile? Give the farmer’s wife 
and the farmer’s daughter the conven- 


There is a size Avery ieinleanes Tractor 
Get all the Facts to fit every size farm—six sizes, from 
P. shape is alsoa size Avery r Plow and asize Av 
Thresher to fit every size tractor. Write for a free copy of the new 19 
Avery Catelog and get ail the facts. Address 





cards used. 
the 1917 
National 


that TractorDem- 
sae Onstration, 


Averys are the Tractors 
burn ALL the 


al 


AVERY COMPANY 
8803 IOWA STREET 


Branch Houses and Distributers 
~ Covering Every State in the Union 
and more than 60 Foreign Countries. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


oma ee 
EST 





On Practically Your Own Terms 


inthe. & a 


ALL CASH, 
PART CASH 


Ss. or NO CASH safe aeren. All WITTE « 
SS bre guarantee, 90-days’ 
the world is the largest alain 





rson, anywhere 
9g _— Any- 
I guarantee 
es sold on 


wae mogg A 


Cen Sas 


oom dk a os omen 


buy on 
order without risk 


aaltings direct to the user. 
no delay in shipping. Ge 
wong od 








Ns Soititicigt as Sete tehnipacbee dari icktebabes 
Mail to Witte Eagine Worke 





WONDERFUL BARGAINS ‘Pex7¢ 
Bundles 
of beautifal Silk Remnants for fancy work. 
quilts, portieres. pillows, etc. SEND 10c for 
big package of large lovely pieces. Agents wanted to sell 
slik, velvet and Other remnants. Union S. Works, 261 
Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
3,000,000 of them at $2.50 per 1,000. 
Catalog free. Address 
C.S.PERDUE Box 15, Showell, Md. 





Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 





iences of unlimited water supply for 
cooking, bathing, etc., and they will out- 
rival their cousins from the city, where 
water supply is simply a matter of turn- 
ing a faucet. 

All the drudgery of lifting water on 
the farm could be obviated by an outlay 
of about $250 on the most isolated farm, 
by the installation of a pumping system 
—either an engine pump or a ram. 

We would be glad to furnish informa- 
tion on the various systems, together 
with piping, bathroom fixtures and 
basins for the kitchen. 


ry 
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Grain crops are to be envied. They 
keep warm under a thick blanket of 
snow! The very sight of the stuff 
sends shivers along the vertebrae of 


many of us. 
bd | California Privet and Asparagus 
One Million Plants. Also millions of Trees, 


paras. etc.; Healthy, True to’ Name, Quality High, 
Low Prices. 


New Planters’ Price List Ready. 


The Westminster Nursery 


Box 50 Westminster, Md. 











HILL S Evergreens 


Make 
Bigger Fruit Profits 


Piant a aa Hill Evergreen Windbreak. Pro- 
tect orc berry patches, etc., from destruc- 
tive by Met more fruit—BETTER frvit, full 
crops, bigger 1 profits. Hill’s evergreens 

are hardy, nursery grown. Our dou- 

“ble transplanting and thorough root 


beautifully illustrated in colors— 


D. HILL NURSERY co. 
Evergreen Specialists 


_ Box N-237 Dundee, IIl. 


| As ; Nearly Perfect | 
s You Can Procure 








your ples, specia] 

Brice Kiet, en of “information. 
ca 

Write ‘Address 


1OWA SEED COMPANY 
18 Des Moines, 





SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD WITH 


¢ Lime-Sulphur 
DuBois sot uTion 


Lime-Sulphur is the best known 

and surest for San Jose Seale. DO BO Dae tine SULPHUR 
in concentrated solution is guaranteed free from 
sediment, and not to crystallize. Manufactured by 
H.A. DU BOIS & SONS, Cobden, litinols 


The Threshing Problem 


nd soybeans f 
Solved = the ey | “Gon java, wheat, a, ote, rye oa 
otiing ene eT teen tae aki 


demand 8 ere Director Teas i Station. 
Koger Pea " & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 























eRU was SMALL 

FR $500 per 

A. a per year 

Growing STRAWBERRIES. _ Pay 

for your Farm in one year. Ever 

bearing Strawberries for garden 

er marketallsummer, Money incomeall 

summer. Howto growSmall Fruits found 
in Year Book. BROS. Guaranteed. 


KEITH BR ursery 


Box ? S. Ni Michigan 


2S EP: eee 
**STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 
“PROGRESSIVE” Best Fall Bearer; also Standard 
une — i our new Seedlin “COLLINS.” % 
~y and Grape Plants in Assort- 
ment, (= 


C.E. WHITTEN'S NURSERIES, Box 9, Bridgman , Mich. 








Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
writing to Advertisers 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
writing to Advertisers 
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American Fruit Grower 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc. 


329 PLYMOUTH COURT 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Eastern Office 
5 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Home Office 


National Bank Bldg., Charlottesville, Va. 





SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor and Publisher 





PAUL C. STARK 
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H. R. MANKIN 
Business Manager 


MARY LEE ADAMS 
Associate Editor 
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CHARLES A. GREEN 
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Subscription Rates: Three years for $1.00; or one year for 50c. 
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Advertising Rates: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS of meritorious articles needed by the fruit farmer solicited. 
Frauds and irresponsible firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take it as a 
favor if any readers advise us promptly should they have reason to question the 


reliability of any firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 


tisements are accepted at any price. 


No disguised adver- 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical fruit farmers. 


Names and ad- 


dresses must accompany all communications, although they will not be published if so 
requested. All articles and photographs used are paid for at our regular rates. 





AGENTS WANTED—In many localities subscriptions to the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER are received and forwarded by friends of the paper who act as agents. If 
there is no agent in your neighborhood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 





PHOTOGRAPHS of scenes are gladl 


received, and will be reproduced if of general 


interest, and clear enough to make satisfactory engravings. 
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er ie coteaeaee are at liberty to ask questions on any phase of fruit 
growing, and will be answered through the paper or by mail as promptly and carefully 


as possible. We do not answer 


uestions from those who are not subscribers. 


When 


writing for information always give name and post-office address, and enclose a 3-cent 


stamp if answer is desired by mail. 





Entered as second class matter Oct. 17, 1917, at the post-office at Chicago, IIL, 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. 








Mr. Paul C. Stark 


The readers will notice in the state- 
ment at the head of our editorial page 
that Mr. Paul C. Stark has associated 
himself with this publication as As- 
sociate Editor. 

Mr. Stark is vice-president of Stark 
Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co. of 
Louisiana, Mo., and when we first 
asked him to give us part of his time, 
he told us his duties at Louisiana 
kept him very busy. However, it is 
the busy man who has the worth-while 
ideas and suggestions. Mr. Stark 
finally consented to contribute ar- 
ticles from time to time, and his wide 
horticultural acquaintance and his 
practical, thorough knowledge of the 
fruit industry will make his utter- 
ances of great value to our readers. 


Mr. Stark’s horticultural education . 


began when, as a mere boy, he was a 
constant companion in the nursery 
and orchard with his father, the late 
Clarence M. Stark. Later he took a 
full horticultural course at Cornell 
University; then post-graduate work 
and horticultural investigations un- 
der Dr. L. H. Bailey, the late Prof. 
John Craig and Prof. C. S. Wilson, 
men who have been very influential 
in the advance of American horti- 
culture. Later his investigations led 
him to-Europe and to the different 
fruit sections of his own country, and 
finally back to the institution of his 
father, where he is still experiment- 
ing, still studying, still trying to im- 
prove things horticultural. 

Mr. Stark is both a scientist and a 
business man. He believes that busi- 


ness methods, efficiency and co-oper-® without agricultural life. 


ation are just as important in orchard- 


ing as they are in the other great 
industries of our country. He is con- 
stantly in touch with thousands of 
orchardists all over the country and 
is using all his influence for the up- 
building of American orcharding. 

Mr. Stark’s one hope in giving 
some of his time to this publication is 
that he may be able to encourage the 
growing of better fruits and the ap- 
plication of better methods to or- 
chards all over America. This he 
considers his lifework—as it was his 
father’s and his grandfather’s before 
him. 


enti 


Buying Farm Labor 


Masters of rural production face 
the alternative of bidding for labor 
against the masters of industrial pro- 
duction or of going out of business. 
This is a condition, not a theory. 
Complaining and protesting will not 
help matters and compulsory labor 
laws are only makeshifts. 

Farming is a business to be con- 
ducted in accordance with business 
principles or it is not a business. The 
present vogue is to speak of the 
farmer as a° manufacturer of food 
products. But this new name for the 
farmer is not of his own discovery ; 
it comes to him from the city and 
represents the city man’s point of 
view. 

The farmer is a manufacturer of 
food products. His calling is the 
basis of all industrial life. The happy 
circumstance is that industrial life 
has discovered that it can not exist 
The next 
best thing which could happen is for 





the farmer to accept this new name 
for his calling and prove by his works 
that urban faith in him ts not mis- 
placed. 

The farmer’s gravest problem is 
the labor problem. It is so because 
labor conditions for the first time in 
the history. of the world compel him 
to bid against employers of labor for 
industrial purposes. Farmers have 
not thought of doing this hitherto be- 
cause they have never believed that 
farm production could pay the wage 
offered by industrial production. Al- 
though his old calling is suddenly dig- 
nified by a new name and he is with- 
out warning and preparation dubbed 
a knight of the order of manufactur- 
ers, he is keenly aware that up to two 
years ago his earnings were less than 
the earnings of a city laborer. Even 
the most successful of farmers have 
had few experiences in their business 
to warrant the conclusion that any 
farmer had a right to expect a wage 
for his work on his own farm, a 
modest salary for managing his un- 
dertakings, and a fair dividend for 
the’ capital invested. 

He knew that other manufacturers 
demanded and received these rewards 
for management and capital, but has 
patiently regarded these as some- 
thing beyond the reach of a mere 
farmer. Te raised all he could, sold 
all he could spare, and was glad if his 
yearly receipts were a little more than 
his yearly expenses. The assessor told 
him his land was rising in value, and 
this reconciled him to his condition 
for a while, but when the evidence of 
rising value only appeared in his tax 
ticket he understood that the only way 
for a farmer to realize this enhance- 
ment of value was to sell out and 
rent a cosy cottage on a city side 
street. And many of them have done 
this. 

Current prices for farm products 
make the- future of farming another 
matter. It looks as if the farmer has 
at last paid off all the mortgages on 
industrial property and cancelled 
other obligations outstanding. It 
looks as if the farmer’s investment is 
going to have a chance to receive the 
same. reward as industrial investments 
have always had. Progressive farm- 
ers in all lines must lead the way. 
They must show their more conserva- 
tive brothers that it will not pay to 
turn their fields into broomsedge 
pastures ; that current prices for farm 
poducts justify the paying of cur- 
rent prices for labor. 

The dollar-a-day day is gone be- 
cause the dollar-a-bushel wheat is 


now two dollars and fifteen cents—. 


which is also the price of corn. 


a 


John J. Dillon Supplanted 


John J. Dillon, publisher of the 
Rural New Yorker, and late New 
York State Commissioner of Foods 
and Markets, retired on January 1 of 
this year. This means a great loss to 
the farmers of New York, whose 
fearless and sincere friend Mr. Dillon 
has ever proved himself to be. While 
his work for the dairy farmers, whom 
he organized and saved from ruin, is 
the outstanding feature of his accom- 
plishment, yet in every department of 
interests that affect farmers he has 
stood ‘up. for their rights and won 
them recognition. 

It is a significant comment upon 
the necessity farmers are under to 
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organize and make themselves politi- 
cally important, when a man of Mr, 
Dillon’s ability and worth can be re- 
tired for purely political reasons with- 
out the farmers being able to inter- 
fere. 


ee 
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National Prohibition 


Some vears ago we would have 
asked “Will national prohibition ever 
come?” Today the question is in 
different form—“When will national 
prohibition come?” Like woman suf- 
frage it is “on the way,” and the only 
point in doubt is the length of time it 
will take to get here. 

From the measures that have been 
taken in various armies of the world 
to check excessive drinking, it looks 
,almost as if international prohibition 
were a possibility of the future. And 
if it can be proved that the fighting 
man is most efficient when he is a 
sober man, it stands to reason that 
the working man will also attain his 
greatest efficiency when he either vol- 
untarily avoids, or is legally prevent- 
ed, from drinking. 

Now, if every one were like you and 
me, and capable of that exemplary 
self-control which we claim serves as 
a check the moment there is danger 
of excess, then the whole question 
would be entirely different, but, 
granting that- you and I have that 
control, it is very certain that the 
vast majority of our fellowmen have 
it not. The few who would drink in 
perfect moderation must be sacrificed 
to the many who would not. No law 
is ideal for each individual, but all 
are designed for the greatest good of 





- the greatest number. 


Prohibition probably does not pro- 
hibit where the overwhelming senti- 
ment of a community is against it, 
but there are now few such places 
and nation-wide prohibition would 
take care of them for, however willing 
they might be to break the law, it 
would be impossible for them to do 
so because the source of supply would 
be dried up. 

Farmers have as good cause as any 
class to deplore the influence of drink- 
ing upon a-neighborhood. Besides 
the inevitable domestic unhappiness, 
there is the weekly labor shortage 
which follows the Saturday night 
spree. Labor is mighty important 
just now. We can not hope to handle 
our difficult problem of raising suf- 
ficient crops for the world demand 
without utilizing every available 
labor unit. This is no time for any 
man to indulge himself because “The 
little drop I take can’t do any harm.” 
He can prove himself a man only by 
sinking his personal preferences for 
the common good. In this way only 
can we attain to complete labor ef- 
ficiency. 

There it is again—that word 
“efficiency,” which is.as current to- 
day as “strenuous” was in the good 
old davs of the energetic Colonel. We 
may not like the word, because its 
universal application today comes 
from Germany. It was said in bib- 
lical days “Can any good thing come 
out of Gallilee?”and Christ was the 
man of Gallilee. So though we may 
not like the word we must acknow!- 
edge the merit of what it stands for. 
Let us take what good we may from 
whatever source, and in the name of 
EFFICIENCY let us work for pro- 


hibition. 
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There is no reason why every one 
that owns or can rent a small piece 
of ground should not have plenty of 
vegetables for their own use and per- 
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‘Raise Your Own Vegetables 


S. F. McPhearce, Nebraska 


a rush about planting. I have found it 
advisable to plow, disc and harrow the 
same day, then repeat the discing and 
harrowing every three days for two 


apart, with a row of navy beans half 
way between. As you can plant the 
sweet corn some time ahead of the 
beans, these two rows should be used 


If you have plenty of room try these: 
sugar peas, banana squash, banana 
musk melon, golden ponderosa tomato, 
golden ball turnip. chinese cabbage, 




























































_ have haps a few to sell Vegetables not.only weeks. This packs the soil so it holds up first. At the time you plant the summer squash, winter radish, garden 
Nn ever help to reduce living expense but the moisture better and also makes a nice beans, plant also squash between the lemons, okra, brussels sprouts and cali- 
is in work of raising them seems to improve loose, yet firm, seed bed. hills of sweet corn. fornia casava. 
tional the owner’s health, and furnishes some- Plan your garden well so as to have With the rows three feet apart, I Rows From Fence 
n suf thing to break the monotony of other something growing on every foot all plant squash in hills twelve feet apart ¢ inches—Radish, onion sets pole 
n suf- tasks. season. By this means it ‘is surprising and try to get hills in opposite row beans ; Ke 
e only There are quite a number of vege- how much can be raised on a 25x100 about half way between, thus making  ¢ inches—Radish, parsnips, onion sets 
ime it tables that are used in the preparation foot plot. If you live in the corn belt, them three by six feet apart. 18 inches—Double row smooth peas, 
of medicine. This is not all, for any- two or even three crops can be raised oe — eight rows of early tur- beans F 
one who has had the experience can each season on your garden plot. nips or beets, commencing two feet oF 
> been tell you that the pleasure of having Plan for $ Gard from last radish row. Make these rows ” tae eee ene Bem 
world a well-kept garden all your own, more or Small Garden twelve inches apart, then as soon a8 48 inches Radish, lettuce, sweet corn 
looks than pays for the aches and pains of : Although I garden a i to fif- ¥ is safe you can transplant two rows squash , , ' 
bition caring for the same. een acres every year, | w ve my of tomatoes and two of cabbage in this : 
ind plan for a 25x100 foot garden. This space so it all stands three feet apart. ” a NER, GO. Core, 
mn Use the Best Seed can be changed to suit the needs and ' 18 1 = ‘Matted ‘lett : 
hting To begin- with, get good fresh seed, ‘#Stes of the individual and can be Still More Seeds _ oh a oe on 
is a ; made as much larger as you have Next mix equal parts of lettuce and aquass. 
regardless of price. Home grown seed ound for, as I use it in my entire kohlrabi and plant one row eighteen 24 inches—Early turnips or beets. 
_ that is to be given the preference if you ra , y inches from the last row, then Prete rows 12 inches—Early turnips or beets, to- 
in his know it is pure and fresh. Otherwise © Spade the ground clear to the fence eighteen inches apart of lettuce and matoes. 
|- I would advise sending to some reliable P er 12 inches—Early turnips or beets, car- 
r vo secdsman nearby, preferably one who at the time it is plowed. Make the early cabbage seed. This will stand peer » 
2vent- tells where his seed is raised. Get seed '0WS lengthwise and, starting on one cold weather and mature heads earlier |, inches—Early turnips or beets, to- 
from a little north of you if you can. side six inches from the fence, plant than transplanted cabbage. matoes 
a and While making out your seed order fio) Sather” oes pg pce peo wloeses Teak aoa aa ee old 12 inches—Barly turnips or beets, car- 
plary add some flowers, both plants and seed, nips mixed, one part radish and five ones), fill with water and, after making rots. 
. and a combination drill and hoe, this a f N both of @ paper cork, dig holes in the kohirabi 12 inches—Early turnips or beets, cab- 
C8 as latter will cost from $15.00 to $35.00, ac- Parts parsnips. Now go over Doth 0 ons » Cs bages. 
these rows and plant onion sets, using row every four feet, just big enough 
anger cording to size and make. After using a small piece of broom handle sharp. for the jug to set in, and so the top of 12 inches—Early turnips or beets, car- 
stion one of these for six years I would not _ at k neha in. Same aptiitlim, Seta" imate ainelie” ties rots. 
but be without one, even though I did not pe a “ end, aa ea 0 of” or Serok a the ground Now cover th 12 inches—Early turnips or beets, cab- 
: have over a quarter-lot to garden. They e set. Put a good set every four grounc. COVes Saem, bages. 
that ; inches. This won’t hurt your radishes tramp the earth down firm, and plant , 
will pay for themselves in one to three 24 inches—Potatoes, squash. 
| the or parsnips, but you should use the cucumber seeds over the top and the r ’ 
seasons, in time, labor and seed saved. di p d ‘went i. nied ickl 24 inches—Potatoes, squash. 
have Also order one or more hot bed sashes eee wos erent, ee suewee. pi eather wont Aurt your pickle 18 inches—Lettuce, kohirabi, cucumber. 
ce sows Ss ieee ae poe hot, fast on the first row and one of the A handful of tobacco leaves, or five 18 inches—Lettuce, carrots, early cab- 
ificed ‘oan 1 thse ogg nl gh early turnip radishes in the second. or six moth balls planted with the seed, Ph oo Radish t 1 b 
> law before it is safe to set out tender plants Also use the onions as fast as they get _will help keep the beetles away. These ne ee 
t all : big enough. This leaves one row of same methods may be used with squash ase. 
t a . in the open. This means you will have 6 inches—Sweet peas 
parsnips twelve inches from the fence. and other vines, except that two gallon 4 
d of to look over your seed catalog as soon haul b d for the 1 i aig 
' as you get it, and then order what you Keep these clean and thinned, if neces- jugs shou e used tor the larger vines. GROWING SEEDLING STRAW- 
need. But this is always the best plan ry, until the ground is thoroughly Now plant two rows of early potatoes, BERRIES 
pro- ony oe can eee en ae ee, ee eee ee bere eee Sach, Se tee Oeeee ne tere tae trees am asked for information on this 
enti- the bent Geed Gp band, cud Gamaes i DOCWSee pavenipe On8 tence where you SO at TOW. aie in Squane ncbicct by today's mail and f tl 
t it, gives you time to test it for germina- a Raye ae te - ee. *. nas seca fatima “aclle Teena abn ee Pa ml pA : the rion ty amt 
you plant two dou rows ’ . . 
laces tion. of smooth peas, the first double row’ tatoes, plant two rows of radish, car- when ripe and mixed with sand and 
rould Incubator Tests Seeds being eighteen inches from last row, rots and early cabbage eighteen inches both sand and seed scattered in drills 
lling I use an incubator for this purpose. and the next twelve inches from that. apart, one eighteen-inch row of lettuce, in sandy garden loam in July, the seeds 
it If the machine is idle, I light it just A double row is two rows six inches kohlrabi and later cucumber. Six inches should sprout and make plants the fol- 
v, 1 where it is and after folding a small apart. I find that the dwarf varieties from fence plant sweet peas. lowing spring, but they will be small 
» do piece of cloth several times I take a of peas do better planted this way, and There will always be strips of rows and require a great deal of attention in 
ould few seeds from a package and put on besides don’t require staking. These where nothing comes up for a foot or weeding for the first few months of 
one-half of folded cloth, double the peas will quit bearing in time so you two. In these I plant navy beans or their lives. These strawberry seedlings 
any other half over them and put in a pie can pull the vines and put in beans in cucumbers, sometimes squash, or if it when fruited will vary a great deal one 
bas. tin. I then pour on enough warm (not their place, either string or navy beans. is a spot several feet across I plant from the other, but are likely to re- 
‘ink- hot) water to thoroughly soak the cloth. q late turnips about fourteen weeks be- semble the variety from which the 
sides A pie tin will hold several samples. I Continue Planting fore frost (about July 15th in central seeds were taken. The production of 
ness. then put the tin in the incubator on Next come three rows of lettuce and Nebraska). these seedlings is interesting work for 
ta ¢ egg tray, but if the machine is being radish mixed in the same proportions sae those who have the necessary time and 
vag used put tin under the tray. The re- as the radish and parsnips. Use a Fertilize Heavily inclination. 
ight ult will be the same but will take long radish here that will mature later Don’t be afraid of getting too much My correspondent sows the seed 
tant ten or twelve days longer. than your first two rows, lady finger rotted manure plowed under, and be taken fresh from the berries in boxes 
ndle As soon as the frost goes out and the or crimson giant. Use these or sell sure to keep the weeds down and the of moist sand, but the keeping of these 
suf- ground becomes dry enough to plow, them so as to have the ground clear to. soil loose on top. If it is necessary to boxes moistened would require more 
and get busy, but don’t get in too much of plant two rows of sweet corn three feet irrigate do so in the evening. time than most people could command. 
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We wonder how ‘“‘Bud”’ will 


get Simon out of the barrel 




















Amazing Spraying Speed 
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GUN 


Combines Greatest Speed 
with the Wonderful 
Thoroughness of 
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FRUIT-FOG 







Can Be Used With Any Power Sprayer 


When time is short and help is scarce, light- 
ning work is necessary to protect your fruit from 
vicious pests and diseases. 

Under such critical conditions, the greatest 
time and money saving equipment you can own is 
the Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun. 

WORKS WITH LIGHTNING SPEED! 
ONE MAN DOES THE WORK OF FOUR! 

With this Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun one man han- 
dles the full capacity of a big power sprayer. In 
one day he can spray four times as many trees. 
This Gun absolutely saves three-fourths of the 
time! Think what that means at a critical time. 

The Fruit-Fog Gun is light weight—easy to 
handle. Goes anywhere, no matter how low or 
dense the foliage. You work from the ground—no 
poles or towers. 

A slight twist of the Gun handle shoots a col- 
umn of spray composed of millions of minute par- 
ticles, which envelops the top of tree in a fog of 
solution. Another simple twist forms a wide angle 
spray of Fruit-Fog fineness for close-up work. 


Add the Fruit-Fog Gun to Your Equipment! F. 


No matter what Power Sprayer or other equipment you have, 
be prepared for emergencies. For fast work that produces maximum control of all diseases and 


WONDERFUL RESULTS DUE TO 
THOROUGHNESS | 


While speed is the main function of the Hayes. Fruit- 
Fog Gun, it also combines unusual thoroughness for Gun 
Spraying. This is due to the remarkable fineness and ad- 
hering power of Fruit-Fog, the finely atomized Super 
Spray—foe of all hidden pests. 

This means that the Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun, besides 
assuring wonderful speed, guarantees a better job and a 


_cleaner crop because of its superior thoroughness. 


Thousands of orchardists whose Fruit-Fogged trees 
are showing enormous increases, will tell you the imvor- 
tance of this thoroughness. No other Gun can duplicate 


. BIG SAVING IN SOLUTION ! 


The unusual capacity and speed of Gun spraying re- 
quires a quick-acting control. 

In the Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun less than a one-half turn 
of the handle opens wide or closes tight. The action is 
lightning fast. And the handle provides the most natural 
and common-sense method of holding and operating ~ 
the gun. 
only awkward, but tiresome and time-wasting— 
serious objections where there is a big acreage 


to spray. rd 
4 


“safety first” demands that you 


pests—you must use the Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun. It allows you to do your own spraying with 4 distributor 
greater speed and thoroughness than is possible with careless and inefficient help. 
Simple, efficient and long lasting construction. No complicated parts to get out of fix. " 


No compromises. No hidden weaknesses. 


Easy to handle. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 
ber shut-off discs and 6 steel spraying discs, $12.00. 


This Gun has proven a big success in every fruit growing section. Demand is enormous. You want to 
Mail the order coupon to the right with 


We will make you immediate shipment from nearest point. 


be sure of having the Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun this season. 
your remittance. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. Q, GALVA, ILL. 


Makers of the Celebrated Hayes FRUIT-FOG Sprayers 


Price complete with 3 rub- 
7 


—e a fee 

















Py 
Fully Patented 


Patents dated June 28, 
1910, and May 8, 1917, 


and others pending, 
cover the vital features 
of this Gun. 











Levers and slow-acting screws are not A 


7 Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 


Order Coupon 


Dept. Q, 
Galva, IIl. 


Please supply me, through your nearest 


ee rereee © Hayes Fruit-Fog Guns 


(State number) 


at $12.00 each. Remittance is enclosed. 
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GREEN’S AMERICA 





S Va Y S p l { l 
‘ It is apparent that all national magazines will soon be obliged to advance their subscription price. The Govern- 
ment has passed a law, taking effect July 1st, which increases the postage rate on second-class mail matter from 
100% to 800%. As all national magazines and papers will be affected alike, it seems most probable that an advance 
in subscription price on all periodicals will be necessary. 
Some magazines and papers have already advanced their subscription price, others have sent us notice of an in- 


crease, to take effect in the near future. The publisher of Green’s American Fruit Grower has been hoping’ that 
this drastic change would not have to be made. All conditions now indicate that we must increase our subscription 


price. 
We take this opportunity to advise you to renew your reading matter for three years, at this time, so that 


when this advance comes you will be a paid-in-advance subscriber and not be affected by the change. 

If conditions are not modified we will be obliged to advance our subscription price to $1.00 a year, or $2.00 for 
three years, whereas our subscription rates are now only 50c for one year, or $1.00 for three years. By all means 
renew at this time, NOW! Send us a dollar bill and be placed on our mail list for three additional years. 

You can now subscribe for three years for $1.00; later it will cost you $2.00 for a three-year subscription. 

If your subscription is paid in advance you can renew now for an additional three years for $1.00, to start at 
the expiration of your present subscription. We will not accept renewals for more than three years at our present 
subscription rates. . 








SOME GOOD THINGS FOR 1918 


TRACTORS, TRUCKS AND ENGINES 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
This department will give you practical information that you-need. 


Our staff of associate editors, all authorities on their subjects, are ready 
to answer all questions sent us by subscribers. You will save many times the 
rice of a subscription by having your different problems solved by those who 


now. 
HOW TO PRUNE 
Several national authorities on pruning will contribute articles during 1918. 


FERTILIZING THE ORCHARD 
Authoritative information on this live subject will be published during 1918. 


MARKETING FRUIT CROPS 
Successful methods of growers, in different sections, will be given in 1918. 


PICKING AND PACKING 


yore | devices and valuable information in regard to these impor- 
tant factors will be given our readers in 1918. 


CONTROLLING THE PESTS 
Increasing the Income. 
Better ge ag Machines. 
Lowering the Cost of Spraying. 


POULTRY AND THE INCUBATOR 
How to Get Eggs. 
Colony Houses on the Farm. 
Early Chicks and Berries. 


SEEDS AND GARDENING 
Vegetables in the Young Garden. 
Supplying the Local Market. 
Vegetable Crop for Canning. 
BEEKEEPING FOR PROFIT Making Money From the Garden. 
Do you know the value of bees for pollenization purposes? Our Editor will 
tell you, as well as many other things. 
LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


ae the most economical rations, and how to handle your live stock for 
profit. 


STRAWBERRIES AND SMALL FRUITS 


Profits From Ever-bearing Strawberries. 
Berries All Summer. 

Bush Fruits That Pay. 

Berries Fatten Your Bank Account. 




















A BIG SAVING ON THESE CLUBS 


OFFER No. 26 


OFFER No. 3 OFFER No. 35 ° Our Pri 
1 Our Price Green’s American Fruit Grower..$ = r rice 


Green’ e ’ 
SSeS eet. 4 2 Our P rice Green’s American Fruit Grower..$ Household Guest 


Everybody’s Poultry Magazine.... Boys’ Magazine .................... 
Farmer's Wife al $175  & ~ ne eeaenateanenne >f $1.30 National Stockman and Farmer..1.00{ $1.15 
Total........ $1.00) You Save $ .25 Tétal...:.... $2.00] You Save $ .70 Total........ $1.75/ You Save $ 0 


OFFER No. 28 
Coram he: © | OFFER No. 20 Green’s American Fruit Grower. .$ 


Green’s American Fruit Grower..$ .50 > Gieewa” Ameo Fruit Gro 50 ‘ ‘H Lif. 3 Our Price 
— ng toi GA cotegage Besees a Our Price en Priscilla : am +? Our Price Household Magazine 25 $1 00 
The On Parmer-cscers A $1.50 ciate apa ere = 


yi eer $3.00 


$ 1.75 Woman’s World 


You Save $1.25 =f You Save $ .75 You Save $ .35 


OFFER No. 5 
OFFER No. 10 OFFER No. 21 Green’s American ~: Grower. .$ .50 Our Price 


Green’s American Fruit Grower..$ .50 I Green’s. American Fruit G ..$ .50 3 , 
McCall’s Magazine Our Price Todey’s flomnowite - epene = ne e Our Price | Ret Mn gg ae r $1.25 


75 
Farm and 25 $1.00 Farm and Fireside $1.00 , You Save $ .75 


$1.50 | You Save $ .50 50| You Save $ .50 


OFFER No. 13 OFFER No. 24 : OFFER No. 25 . 
Green’s American Fruit Grower. .$ .50 Our Price . Our Price Green's, American Fruit Grower. .$ .50 Our Price 
eS Se ae v4 $1.25 ne eee $2.10 eae Gabe wanes veof $1.15 


Gleanings In Bee Culture.......... 1.00 
You Save $ 75 You Save $ .4 WOM 6 5000 «3 $1.75 You Save $ .60 











Green’s American Fruit Grower, Oe on yore - . 
329 Pl th Co Chi Illinois. ; lymou cago, nois. . 
Enclosed find $1.00 or whic ah ony meal me GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER Enclosed find $ for which send me Offer No. ...... to the following address. 


three years, to the following address. 
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SPRAY Figen seta 
MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 
WHITEWASH .. 


unre Inside OY Oltiesrere Ol 


Buildings, Greenhouses, Fences Cellar Walls, Etc. h 


MYERS “he PUMPS. 
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a. Calendar and Standard Formulae for Best 
Mailed Free to Anyone on Request. 
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THE COUNTRY HOME 
Lura Jeane Moffitt, Indiana 
The old country home with world- 
storied fame. . 
What a magical melody sings in the 
name! 
We enter its threshold, its wide latch- 
strung door, 
Each genial recess so fondly explore. 
Through pages more lucid and learned 
we may roam, 
Yet still our hearts yearn for the dear 
“Country Home.” 


We sat by its fireside, partook of its 


cheer, 

Its council so kindly, its fellowship 
dear. 

The sweet simple pictures that hung on 
its walls 

Cannot be supplanted by scientists’ 
halls. 

So give us the wisdom from erudite 

dome, 

But do not take from us the old “Coun- 

try Home.” 


These verses were, the author tells 
us, suggested by the passing from this 
magazine of the Country Home Depart- 
ment, of which she was evidently very 
fond. We hope.that the “Orchard 
Woman and the Home” department will 
be of greater interest to her. 


KEEPING APPLES UNTIL SPRING 
Take any barrel, bore three or four 
holes in the bottom, set the barrel in 
the ground just its depth, put in the 
apples, and put on top a little straw. 
Then lay some poles or boards, leaving 
cracks for air. The apples will not 
freeze, if properly covered, and are fine 
in spring. John A. Evitts, Michigan. 
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~o 
meatless, 





Wheatless, heatless days. 


Why not a snowless day once in awhile? 








It would be a welcome change. 
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Capacity 
40 Acres a Day 


+ 





In 40-year-old orchard 


Niagara Dusters Save Labor, Time and 
Material, and Insure Better Fruit 


they combine ieee with simplicity, durability and lightness of weight 
—operated by any three horsepower engine. They apply the dust so 
rapidly that frequent applications can be made over large acreage at 
critical times. 


DUST APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, PLUMS, Etc. 
1917 DEVELOPMENTS IN MATERIAL 


For APPLES—A Niagara mixture has been developed which will control fungus diseases 
maote vs chewing insects (leaf roller and codling moth), sucking insects (aphis and 
ed bugs 


For PEACHES—Niagara Peach Mixture has been developed to control Brown Rot, 
Peach Scab and Curculio without damage to the foliage, and late applications have 
been found to produce marked improvement in color as well as kéeping qualities. 


THIS IS IMPORTANT TO YOU THIS YEAR 


Every user of Niagara Dusting Machines is assured a supply of Niagara Dust Mixture. 
We have purchased enough raw material in advance to supply you. 


WRITE FOR Free Bock on Dusting 


which describes our various hand and power models. Tell us the size of your orchard, 
and the kind of fruit. Let us show you how to make your orchard pay better. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER CO. 


137 Main St., Middleport, N. Y. 


Shown complete in every detail (no extras—Niagara 
Dusters are shipped ready to run). This is the largest 
size duster and requires a 3-horsenower gas engine 
shown here mounted on special wagon adapted for 
apple orchard work. Also eaeee “eg skids with or 
w'thont engine (New Way air-coo! 





















Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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‘Get It From, f HORSE-WIGH, BU ULL- 
Reacting)  StRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 







Direc t § Made of Open Hearth wire) 
heavily ame ree P 
ee pioeteg, rust-re- 
sisting fe direct to the! 


“ Farmer at wr a aa prices. 
Here’sa few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence = 21 Xc a rod 

47-inch Farm Fence~ 31%c a rod 
“% Fane y peer Fence -34c arod 
on Galv. Barbed Wire 
Our big , Ontaiog of fen a3 ralues shows 100 styles 
sme ae he rm, Poult: Lawn poses ati 
mood money-enving, prices. t's! free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 206 Muncie, ind. 











Farm Lands For Sale 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS IN CANADA 


Rich lands and business openings offer you inde- 
pendence. Farm lands, $11 to $30 i irrigated 
lands, $35 to $50. Twenty years to pay; one-tenth 
down, then nothing on principal until a of fourth 
year. Only two per cent. interest first two years. 
$200 loan in _ improvements or ready-made farms 

livestock. Taxes average under twenty cents 
au acre; no taces on improvemen’s, personal property 
or livestock. G markets, churches, schvols, roads, 
telephones. Excellent climate—crops and livestock 
prove it. War conditions demand that you farm 
where you can grow the most at least expense. Special 
homeseekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
Allan Cameron, General Superintendent, Land Branch, 
Canadian Pavific Railway, 520 Ninth Ave., Calgary, 














TRY STEEL W 


The Empire Kind 


Don’t guess about them--try them. 


Alberta, Canada. 





Smotre Stee! eale bea because 
have tried and find Your be better then 
a wees, Save Your ee caer 


and Taide sal 30 Day aa’ 





February 


“AMCO” Power Spay 


$75.00 good proposition for dealers. 


LIME-bULFUR SOLI'TION aoe st appa at 
senate of Lead, (Paste & Powder. 


Reeser Sete Lead =P natal Wound 
a 
Kerosene Emulsion—Cresote of Pine Tar—Micro for 





dard Dusting Mixture—15-85 or 50-50 form 
Sulfur, all kinds, “ 

Scale Oll—“PYROX.” 

Gray Iron Castings made to your order, send us the 
broken piece you want made and we will cast 
it for you. 

Write ey us for prices on the quantity you wil} 
n 


ALLEN MEG. CO., Quakertown, NJ 


BEE - KEEPING 


Do You Know Its. Possibilities? 


Do you know of its pleasures and profits? 
Do you know how it has been improved and 
made easy? Do you ~ egy of the patriotic 
call for more bee-k — . in these days of 

t sugar shortag io you know that 
ess than one-fifth of the honey is pro- 
duced in this country that might be pro- 
duced?" Do you know that your back lot 
or orchard or garden can be made to yield 
a BA of honey? Write today for our free 

k-in on Bee-keeping”—a 
pee little a chock full of bee in- 
formation—and .also for a book on Bee 
Supplies. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, 0. 























Joy. Blackberry. St. Regis Raspberry, 
Fleet Hybrid AAW - ideal and Case 
Grapes. Everybody’s Currant, Van Fiest 
Gooseverry. 


Our Catalog No. { tells all about them 
. and describes also all “‘the good old vari- 

eties’’ of small fruits. In it a, also 
offered a full line of Superi Roses, 
Fruit. Trees, Ornamental 7 Rbrubs 
, the hest Nut Trees, H 
Plants and Garden Roots. Send for it 
. It is FREE. Prices Low. 

Our plants are raised under most favor- 
able conditions, and cared for by — 
Their ability in digging and 

packing our stock is unsurpassed, and 
insures delivery to you in perfect condition. 40th year. 


acres. 
J. T. LOVETT, Inc. 
Little Silver, N. J. 





Box 134 


Papa SESH AY 


SIND 


Seen ES/ 


where — Naturally the Best’? Grapefruit 
grows. Climate unsurpassed for citrus fruits 
and vegetables. Growers netting big returns. No 
hail! o frost! No sleet!! o snow!!! Pa 
for your 10, 20 or 40 acre farm with oma 
monthly payments. Titles Guaranteed. Protect 
your family with this kind of life insurance, 
Further information oaths furnished. Ad- 
dress E. G. Allen, Land & Fruit Co., 
Room 272 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jones’ Nut Trees 


My hardy Pennsylvania grown, budded and grafted 
trees are the very best obtainable. Don’t waste money 
and time planting worthless seedlings or southern grown 
nut trees, but write today for a copy of my free cata- 
logue and cultura] guide. 


J. F. JONES, The Nut Specialist, 
Box W., Lancaster, Pa. 


26 TREES AND PLANTS FOR $2.00 


Two Apple—1 Delicious, 1 Oldenburg: 2 Peach—1 Hale, 
1 St. John; 2 Pear—1 Bartlett, 1 as 2 Cherry— 
1 Montmorency, 1 Black Tartarian : 6 St. Regius Rusp- 
berry; 6 Eldorado Blackberry; 3. Rhubarb Roots; 3 
Grape Vines—1 Concord, 1 "Rrighton, 1 Niagara; No. 
BXX Express Size 5-6 ft. Trees (not prepaid); No. BX 
Parcel Post Size 3-4 ft. Trees (prepaid). All’ plants 
2 yr. No. 1. Either collection for $2.00. Guaranteed 
First Class and to arrive in good condition. Send for 
Free Wholesale Catalog. 


THE WM. J. REILLY NURSERIES, 41 Ossian Street, Dansville, N. Y- 


Uriginators ot “‘Half Agent’s Price.’’ 
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Y dealing direct with the masutact: 


Write for MyFree BookThat Keepsthe PricesDown 
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GREEN’S 


Conducted by E. R. Root, Editor Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Before taking up the question of when 
and where to get bees, the fruit grower 
should not forget that there is a sugar 
shortage throughout the world, due to 
the great war. The sugars in fruit, as 
well as in honey, are more easily assimi- 
lated than the artificial sugars from cane 
and beet. The world needs sugar to 
make up a balanced ration; and when it 
is considered that the fruit grower is 
an important factor in helping to relieve 
this sugar shortage he should make 
every effort to produce more and better 
fruit. Indeed, it is his patriotic duty to 
help feed a starving world, and particu- 
larly America’s allies. 

Bees can and do increase the amount 
of fruit in connection with proper spray- 
ing and pruning. Admitting this fact, 
which we believe every intelligent fruit 
grower is prepared to acknowledge, how 
and where shall the beginner get his 
bees? Very often one can buy beés for 
five or six dollars a colony of sqme 
neighbor or nearby farmer. Where this 
can be done, the farmer can generally 
give him some instructions in the art of 
handling the bees. 

But in most cases he will have to buy 
his bees of some regular bee breeder, ‘of 
whom there are many. By consulting 
the advertising columns of any beekeep- 
er’s journal he will be able to get in 
touch with those who will furnish him 


both bees and queens, or the editor of. 


this department will answer questions 
of the readers of GREEN’s AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower. It is not too early to be- 
gin correspondence concerning a supply 
of bees and equipment now, for freights 
are slow and congested. The bees should 
be in the orchards, about a colony to the 
acre of orchard, as early as the first 
trees come into bloom; and unless one 
learns now very soon where he can se- 
cure his bees and outfit he may not be 
able to get them in time for the coming 
seasun, especially if he lives in the mid- 
dle and southern states, where the bee 
season opens earlier than in more north- 
ern latitudes. 
Get Standard Hives 

It is highly important to start right 
by getting standard hives and equip- 
ment. The illustration below shows a 
modern Langstroth hive, recognized as 





standard all over the United States, and 
to a great extent in Europe. At this 
time it will not be necessary to. go into 
details; but this hive has movable 
frames containing comb foundation or 
full combs, so that the interior of it 
can be opened and all within it exam- 
ined at the pleasure of the owner. With 
modern methods, where the proper di- 
rections are followed, hive manipulation 
is made very easy with almost no lia- 
bility to receiving stings. 

These hives can be bought set up, 
nailed and painted—and it is usually 
advisable for the beginner to buy at 
least one such hive, but the rest may 
be bought in the flat or “knock down” 
(K. D.) to save freight charges. In the 
latter form they are sold in crates of 
five—and the average fruit grower, if 


he has any kind of orchard, would want 
at least five hives. These should be or- 


dered early, and on arrival nailed, set up 
and painted ready for the bees when 
they come from the bee breeder. 

Larger hives, or two-story, as shown 
in accompanying illustration, are prefer- 





able in most cases, because it will elimi- 
nate to a considerable extent the swarm- 
ing nuisance. 
Bees By the Pound 

Having secured the hives, and learn- 
ing that there are no bees in his vicinity 
for sale, the beginner can buy bees from 
a breeder in pound lots in packages of 
one, two or three pounds. There are 
about 5,000 bees to the pound, and a 
single pound of bees will make a very 
good start if properly manipulated and 
cared for as directed in printed direc- 
tions that will be furnished by the bee 


breeder. Orders for the bees, as we have - 


before said, should be placed early, as 
the demand for bees will be enormous, 
and the usual rule, “first come, first 
served,” will apply in your case. Do 
not delay ordering bees any longer than 
is absolutely necessary if you would 
have them in time to be of any use 
this coming spring. They should arrive 
not much earlier than your first fruit 
bloom, and, of course, not later. Bees 
for early spring pollination as a rule 
will have to be ordered from bee breed- 
ers of the extreme south. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a pound package of bees which is usually 
shipped by express from the breeder in 
the south to the beekeeper in the north. 
With these packages of bees come direc- 
tions as to how to release them in the 
hive. 

Be sure to have the hives all ready to 
receive the bees. About as soon as they 
arrive, feed them with thin sugar syrup 
—such a syrup as you would make to 
put on pancakes, about half and half 
water and sugar. One side of the cage 
should be opened and the bees let loose 
in the hive, being shaken down at the 





entrance or over the frames from top 
of the hive. 

In the next lesson we will go into 
Getails of management. But do not for- 
get to order your hives and equipment 


at once if you would have them ready ” 


for the coming spring. If there is any 
question you wish to ask in the mean- 
time, be free to write to the editor of 
this deparement, whose address is Me- 


dina, Ohio. 







HIS BOOK made me 
sound and hea.thy— 


[F you want me fat, sound, juicy, 
smooth, perfect and worth more at 
the market, spray me. And if you want 
to spray the Simplified Way and be 
free from delays, repairs and continual 
adjustments, use. 


HAND 
AND 
POWER 


Spray-time is brief—don’t wear your 
fingers to the bone and your temper to 
a frazzle by risking your profits to 
slipping belts, insecure packing and 
leaky connections. Cash in on the 
experience of specialists at government 
experimental stations and agricultural 
colleges by using DEMING equipment. 


It has taken more than a quarter- 
century of continual study and ex- 
perience to develop DEMING PUMPS 
to their present absolute dependability. 
You get the benefit of that experience 
the minute you use one. With more 
than 25 types and sizes of hand and 
power rigs (bucket, knapsack, barrel, 
tank and power) from which to choose, 
you are sure to find one to fit your needs. 


Write for 40-page 1918 catalog, free 


hel 'g 


E>, steep hillside 


Send for 




















Fig. 651 


Gardener’s Choice Sprayer 
for General Utility 


DEMING 


SPRAYERS 





Fig. 645 


Century Barrel Sprayer—the 
“Champion”’ of barrel outfits 





THE DEMING COMPANY 


312 Depot Street 


SALEM, OHIO 
Hand and Power Pumps for all, Uses 
Agents’ in all fruit-producing sections. 


Deming 
“Victory” 
Power 
Sprayer 
operating on 


in 
Ohio 
orchard, 
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WHY ALL BLOOMS DO NOT 
FRUIT 





Samuel Grover, Missouri 

There are a number of reasons why 
a heavy bloom in spring is not an in- 
variable indication of a heavy set of 
fruit. Some of these causes we may 
take precautions against and others are 
beyond human control, save in a very 
limited degree, such as freezing of the 
pistil, the most sensitive part of the 
flower, which, when it occurs, is followed 
by failure to set fruit. 

For the failure caused by excessive 
wood growth, which results in weak 
fruit buds, pruning in June is recom- 
mended. Too much nitrogen often pro- 
duces this effect. 

There is sometimes injury of the pistil 
caused by heavy rains or too heavy 
spraying when pollination is taking 
place. The wise orchardist will avoid 
this and plan to get through his spray- 
ing before that season. The excessive 
rain or snowfall when the blossom is 
open is naturally something that he can 
neither foresee nor forestall. It is easy 
to see why washing away of the pollen 
results in no fruit buds. 

Often trees that blossom abundantly 
will not have the strength to set fruit 
if they have been exhausted by over- 
bearing. The remedy for this is just 
what it would be for a person in the 
condition that is known as “run down.” 
A good tonic is needed, and every en- 
deavor should be made to rest the tree 
and to build up its strength by proper 
pruning, cultivation and fertilization. 

The most general cause for failure to 
set a good crop is the lack of suitable 
varieties planted near enough to fertilize 
each other’s blossoms. Many apples are 
self-sterile, and require the pollen from 
some variety that blooms when the pis- 
tils of the self-sterile variety are ready 
to receive the pollen. The mistake of 
planting solid blocks of trees of a single 
variety is not made nearly so often now 
as in former days before this character- 
istic of the apple was understood. Many 
pears, also, are subject to this limitation 
in setting profitable crops of fruit, and 
all orchardists should inform themselves 
as to the varieties that it is well to 
plant in proximity to each other. 





CONTROL OF CEDAR RUST 


Cedar rust is yearly responsible for 
much injury, especially to apples, and 
some years the destruction of this fruit 
is excessive. For a time it was thought 
to be beyond control, as no sprays were 
found to affect it materially, but for 
some time past it has been accepted that 
the proximity of red cedars constituted 
@ menace to an apple orchard. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
-announces as the result of recent ex- 
periments of experts in commercial or- 
chards, that it has been established be- 
yond doubt that the rust of apples may 
be completely avoided by the destruc- 
tion of the red cedar trees in the winter. 

The distance of more than a mile has 
been traversed by the spores of the rust 
or cedar apple in localities favorable to 
its spread. therefore no cedars should be 
left anywhere within that distance of an 
apple orchard. Where commercial or- 
chards predominate it is not a difficult 
matter to exterminate the red cedar, 
but where orchards are, as one might 
say, incidental, it is by no means so 
easy to get popular opinion up to the 
point of sacrificing the sometimes orna- 
mental cedars. Certain laws apply to 
such cases, and they should be enforced 
before the next blooming season, be- 
cause it is the duty of every grower to 
produce as large a crop of marketable 
fruit as possible this year. 








MAKE NO DELAY—SPRAY 

The Ohio Experiment Station is au- 
thority for the statement that 90 per 
cent of the good done in all spraying 
for scale insects is from that spray 
which is applied before the leaves begin 
to appear March is none too early to 
start with the lime sulphur, or miscible 
oil spray, though rather than omit spray- ' 
ing for scale at all it should be done 
even after the blossoms begin to show 
pink. Success or failure may depend 
+ eo your getting your spray on in good 
me. 
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good as a pipe. 


IT’S TOASTED 


The Burley tobacco is toasted; makes 
the taste delicious. 
toasting improves the flavor of bread. 
And it’s the same with tobacco exactly, 


LUCKY STRIKE 


CIGARETTE 


OU’LL enjoy this real Burley cig- 
It’s full of flavor—just as 
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the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
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C. A. Langston, Editor “Poultry for Profit” Department 


zero weather and the high cost of 
teed have made this a trying winter for 
poultry keepers in all parts of the coun- 
try. Even the southern belt has been 
swept by icy winds that have sent both 
temperature and egg laying to the zero 
oint. 
; But it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. Though no blizzard seems 
pleasant while it is raging, it is prob- 
able that we are learning, blizzard by 


blizzard, some poultry keeping lessons‘ 


which other educational forces have 
failed to impress, if not to teach. For 


(Stop Hatching Weak Chicks| 
















instance, the bulletins from national and 
state experiment stations on proper 
housing for poultry have been telling 
us that hens will not lay profitably un- 
less they are maintained in wind-proof 
houses. But as fairly mild winters have 
been the rule and hens kept in common 
farm poultry houses have laid eggs; the 
bulletins to the contrary, the average 
busy farmer and fruit grower—who is 
not busy these days—has trusted his 
poultry venture to the fortunes of the 
season. Let us hope that in respect of 
poultry keeping in windy sheds and 
houses his trust has been “busted.” 


Nature’s Bulletin 
The national and state authorities 


must be merciful and not “rub it in.” 
Will this lesson be remembered next 
summer? He will be tempted: by the 
warmth of summer to forget the disaster 
wrought upon his poultry keeping by 
the frost of winter. But many will re- 
member. Nature’s bulletin on wind- 
proof henhouses has impressed a valu- 
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could Hatcher 


willing to pay for Old Trusty, I couldn’t make it a 
better machine, Never since fatherinvented it, has anyone been 
able to improve its hatching record. Of course we have added some 
features for convenience, such as the big oil drawer and the 
handy thermometer holder on the door, but for bigger a 
hatches year after year, improvements are out of the question. 


Old Trusty 


is the hatcher*you want this year. The more iV the 
eggs the more important it is to get Old Trusty. bey ex: 


With Cheap a ast in’ Momene cases my im periment? Old Trusty has 750,000 owners. Write and 
Incubators vincing. Those hens in that wind-swept Get Our New Book FREE 
Remember it is not shed have not earned th t of 
how many you hatch ow Saree © Cost OF one telling about Old Trusty and giving 
that counts, but how quarter of the feed they have consumed We Pay Freight or Ex- | you some of our 26 years’ experience 
Ds many you raise. Chicks to maintain bodily existence, and they press. Quick shipment ee a ee ry, ten 
qetkly, ond ee but a few will bring their owner in debt this year. from Clay Center, Neb. s 
days, mean 4 you But their owner knows this now and we or Warehouse at St.| M. M. JOHNSON CO. 


Clay Center, Neb. 













No matter what price you were 


































able lesson. 
On Feeding Hens 


Nature’s bulletin on feeding hens is 
another valuable treatise on poultry 
keeping, and everybody has been com- 





| The Iron Covered Incubator 
Sronclad wvicesi HATCHING 
Value Ever Offered 


(7) 






Why take chances with ie wadkiows woes 

» f ly $12.50 we guarantee eliver 
for only § charges paid (East of the Rockies) noTH 
this iron were Incubator and roomy Brooder, fully 
equipped, set u y for use. You take no risk in 
buying an irencied outfit. We give you 









Prices 
$10.50 up 


































" the owner. Within three weeks, and in | [f) Write today for catalog” a big income.—And my 

the season of frequent blizzards and | jf) P Lessons FREE Special Offers 
' intense cold this flock commenced to pro- | {}| {o.fyci% Puysrota Suc. os vears of provide ways for «c= — 
7 duce. By the first of the year it was | |] Brooder. A complete © Sig Successes you to makeextra 

| course—well worth $25—insures success—tells how to i money. Save time 
Prices more than paying for the feed consumed. i] save on feed—get Senpeee prices, etc. x —Order now or : 
sehr Place Your Orders Pend Spreng pete Set are Rane —wah “esvsce- my. free Catalog, is 
Alfa It is not too early to think about the te y Sects, pre greca ceg-makiog [ edna ie Ratan, Pee 
prices, spring hatching. If the use of an incu- — deadames devia sat tar eae te Belle City Incubator Co., Box 203, Racine, Wis. 
Sets to bator is contemplated, the order should M—-==d Write for Catalog Successful Inca 
mo be sent immediately. Our transporta- [ime bators and Brooders. Enclose 10cif you | 
pre tion systems ‘are much upset and a et Se eee 
Ninel delayed order may mean a year lost. pee sae & oe eee Pel 
If hatching eggs are going to be re- 
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Hatch Chicks that Live and Grow 
Built of uine ood—with Gouble walls all 


A Queen costs 
hatch and live soon 
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pelled to read it. When poultry feeds 
could be bought for $1 per hundred and 
eggs sold for twelve cents a dozen and 


was so hard to distinguish that the men- 
tal bookkeeping of those days did not 
take notice of small variations one way 
or the other, for under those conditions 
poultry keeping was more of a habit 
than a business. But with feed at $4 per 
hundred poultry keeping is a serious 
and trying business. One just must 
make a profit or get out of the business. 

National and state bulletins have been 
telling poultry keepers that the path to 
profit is in feeding—the correct way 
of feeding. But when feed was not 
worth much advice on feeding was not 
worth much. Things have changed: 
Housing and feeding are now known to 
be the foundation of successful and prof- 
itable poultry keeping. 

Correct feeding will probably be the 
harder of the two lessons to learn. For 
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IRONCLAD INCUBATOR COMPANY, _Box25 
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arou: does not absorb the odor from We will ship you the 
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bill for the same pertod will be $5. 
An interesting illustration of this 
point is drawn from a report on the 
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raise and market poultry 
while beef, pork and mutton 
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it remained until the proper ration was 
supplied. The effect was surprising to 
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THE CYCLE 










THE SURE AND EASY WAY 
OF HATCHING CHICKS— 


and plenty of them, big, strong, vigorous 


chicks, ready to live, easy to raise. The prac- - 


tical machine for the busy farmer_or the 
business man with a back-yard flock. Requires 
no special place _to run it—any room from 
cellar to attic. Two or three minutes a day 
is all the attention needed. 

No machine will hatch a larger percentage 
of eggs or better, sturdier chicks. Built to 
give a lifetime of satisfactory service; all 
metal, fireproof, will not warp, swell, shrink 
or crack. You can buy cheaper machines but 
no better. It is a good investment you will 
never regret, because it is the sure and easy 
way of hatching chicks. 

Why get a poor machine? You save but 
little on the erat cost, and lose on every 
hatch you run it. Half a million in use is our 
best advertisement. 

Hatcher, $7. Brooder-Hatcher, shown above, 
$9. Can be sent by parcel post. 

Send for our catalogue. It will tell you why 
you should get the CYCLE and will help you 
avoid war-time mistakes. It’s free. rite 


today. 
Cycle Hatcher Co., 1622 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the =e expert. 345 Reefer Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away tree a valuable 
book antitlea,* ‘White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it 
This bookycontains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 
and tells how to prepare ry home. poeon CS pdbangetoe ee 
e actus rise 

ain Tee Ve pe oultry, coleern shoud certain ly write Mr. Reefer 
tor one of these Valuabl ie FREE b 


WILL SAVE YOUR CHICKS 


Any reader of this paper who will write P. J. Kelly, the 
Poultryman, at 66 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn., will 
receive a Free Copy of his new booklet, ‘“‘White Diar- 
rhoea in Baby Chicks.’’ It tells how to prevent, remedy 
and save the whole hatch. It’s free, and this paper 
urges you to write for it at once. 


“LEE’S POULTRY BOOK” 
“ALL ABOUT EGGS CHICKS” 5 P oultry 
““SECRETS OF SUCCESS WITH CHICKENS” Books 
“POINTERS FOR SUMMER AND al 
a s Lee Poultry Library of five booklets for 5c 
: tamps to cover mailing. Send at onceto Free 
GEO. H. LEE tutnd 428 Lee Building, Omaha, Nebraske 














Latest and best 144 

P. oultry Boo pages, 215 besctital letares 
hatching, rearing. feeding and disease informa’ 

Describes busy Poultry p mn bandling 68 cones 

varieties. Tells how to choose fowls eggs, incubators, 

sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents. 

Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 96, Clarinda, lowa 


INDOOR TOILET 


Placedin Your Home 
Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE TRIAL 


No Money Down— No oes 
lo more outside back yard inconven- 
See el Chenteal anes donates 
1 vi 

i human waste in water. Nocres trouble. Kills 
germs. ventsdies, filth and 

bad odors of outhouse. A realneces- 
sity for old, young oF invalids. 

Preserves 


















ODORLESS 


Place in any room, hall or 
=. st trouble ag 
uaran’ sani 

otediens, Leg noe be — 
me sands of users ors, sane 
mm itary experts. ith boards, 
ete. Send today for free 
trial offer and literature. 


KAWNEAR CABINET CO 
ee Kawnear Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Deafness 


eu Perfect hearing is now 
> » stored in every condition of ook. 
ya ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal 
ness, Relaxed or ‘~ Drums, 
% . ee ed and 
issin nds, erfora 
4 Partially Destroyed 


* Wholly_or 
: \ Drums,Di from Hare, ac. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
*-Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
SS, giving you full particulars — a 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
369 Inter- fad we Bidg. LOU TLE KY. 
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Follow the old rule of buying at the 
“sage 5 point if the right quality is to 
be h 


Nothing new can be said about the use 
of incubators. But as many beginners 
will be wondering what they ought or 
ought not to do it seems well to say that 
there are many dependable makes of in- 
cubators; that the most difficult end of 
artificial hatching and brooding is the 
brooding. And the trouble does not 
seem to be in the brooder appliances. 
It seems to be a feeding problem. At 
least, this is the experience of many. 

Owners of hard coal-burning colony 
hovers are most unfortunately situated 
this year. Many will not be able to 
secure the proper grade of coal, and 
without the proper grade of coal these 
brooders are not reliable. 

Beginners in the use of incubators are 
often moved by zeal to commence the 
hatching too early. If early broilers 
for market are wanted, this does not 
apply. If pullets for fall and winter 
laying are wanted, the middle of March 
is time enough to start the incubator. 
Farlier hatched pullets will lay out a 
clutch in early fall and then go into a 
mild moult, to resume laying with the 
yearling hens. 

To Raise or Not to Raise 

This poultry keeping soliloquy is mus- 
ing in many minds. Some who are in 
are wondering if they would not be 
wise to get out, and some that are out 
are wondering if they would not be wise 
to get in. If a man in the poultry busi- 
ness discovers that he cannot or will 
not do everything—breed, feed and 
house—necessary to make the business 
profitable, he should take steps to get 
out for the same reason that an unsuc- 
cessful banker would try to get out of 
the banking business. If, however, one 
finds that he likes poultry keeping, he 
should stick to it until he has convincing 
evidence that he cannot make it profit- 
able. 

Every fruit and general farm should 
maintain a good sized flock—the govern- 
ment advises the keeping of at least one 
hundred hens. The average is much 
lower than this. And this advice is not 
based solely on grounds of patriotism. 
Flocks of this size may be made to yield 
a profit. In fact, there are farmers who 
derive their largest proportionate income 
from the hens kept on the place. 

Maximum Price for Eggs 

At a conference the last of December 
in Chicago the Food Administration 
fixed the price on car lot cold storage 
eggs at forty-one and one-half cents per 
dozen for firsts up to the middle of 
January, with lower grades at corre- 
sponding figures. The price the con- 
sumer should pay was set at from forty- 
three to forty-nine cents. Prices on 
fresh eges are not included in this agree- 
ment. The country store price for fresh 
eggs is above fifty cents. 


MAKE YOUR LAZY HENS LAY 


Double your profits by doubling the egg 
production of your hens. “LAY- 
MORE,” a scientific discovery, makes 
the lazy hen work all the time. A few 
cents’ worth of this wonderful tonic 
will amaze you and double your egg 
profits.. One dollar’s worth of “LAY- 
MORE?” is ail that is necessary. If you 
want to try this wonderful “producer,” 
write to P. J. Kelly, 43 Kelly Bldg., 
No. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn: A big 
Minneapolis Bank guarantees that if 
you are not absolutely satisfied, your 
dollar will be returned and the “LAY- 
MORE” costs you nothing. Send a 
dollar today and get FREE Mr. Kelly’s 
new poultry book, “Success With the 
Hatch.”—Adv. 


200 EGG HATCHER Sty $3 


No freight to pay. Actual hea controls everything. 
Ne lamps, i Over 850 











SATURAL HER INC. CB., Sta.8,B0pt.9 Les Angeles, Cal. 


_ POULTRY A AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT — 
Foy’s big book tellx all about it. Contains 
many’ colored plates—an encyclopedia of pou!- 
try information, peultry houses, feeding for 
eggs.etc. Written by a man who knows. Sent 
for 5 cents. Low prices. fowls and eggs. 


FRANK FOY, Box 6, CLINTON, IOWA 











DAY-OLD CHICKS 


of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 
Hatching at low prices. Bar. Rocks, S. C. W. Leg- 
horns, S. C. and R. C. Reds, Ww. Wyandottes, 
Buff and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. 





GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R4 Goshen, indiana 





















“If you owned an 
agricultural library 


**You couldn’t get any more 
practical information than you can 
from this book ‘Better Farming’. 

**Tt isn’t just a book of direc- [fj 
tions for farm blasting—it’s full of | 
just the kind of information that 
you and I need to make our farms 
} more productive. 

“*I can’t say anything stronger about it than 


¥ to tell you it’s as reliable as Atlas Farm is 
Powder itself. 


| “I’ve been using Atlas Farm Powder on the 
# toughest kinds of jobs for three years now, 
} and it has always produced perfect results—with- 
i} out much labor and at very low cost. ; 
{ “* But just write for the book for yourself and [| 
see if I’m not right about 1t.”’ 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


use of explosives for the purpose before which I mark X: 


© STUMP BLASTING © DITCH DIGGING 
[] BOULDER BLASTING © ROAD BUILDING 


8) 8} P rH) tha E) SUBSOIL BLASTING ee TREE PLANTING 
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Send me your 120-page book, ** Better Farming.*? I am interested in the g 


ieteteterstat 








It will pay to 
“farm” every 
available acre 
this Spring as 
demands for 
farm products 
are greater 
than ever. 









For putting Brush land into 
prime condition, there’s 
nothing like the 















It goes through Bog, Stubble 
and Stump land where a mold- 
board would be useless. The 
quickest, cheapest way to add 
productive acres. (For 2 or 4 
horses) ss 

Send for our book“The Soil and 
Its Tillage’’. It’s free and with 
it we will gladly send our com- 
plete catalog ‘and special litera- 
ture about this implement. 


The 
Cutaway Harrow 


Company, 
410Main Street, 
























Makers 
of the 
original 


Disk Harrows 
and Plows 



























Make Your Spraying Effective—Use the 


STANDARD Pump 


PUMP 
The Universal Sprayer with a Hundred Uses 


PRAYING will do but little good if the spray pump 
is weak and inefficient. The simple, all-brass 
Standard sprays the highest orchard treesfrom the 

ground. Throws its misty spray into niches and on the 

® under-sides of leaves. Sprayslow growing crups as fast as 

» you can walk by use of the knapsack at- 

yw tachment (furnished at slight addi- 
tionalcost). Can be put to many 

uses when not needed for spraying. 


Sold by hardware dealers and 
seedsmen. If you cannot secure a 
Standard from your local dealer, 
we will be glad to supply you 
direct. Price $4.00 prepaid 
(West of Denver $5.00). : 
Write today for special 
offer and Catalog D.. 























‘STANDARD STAMPING CC COMPANY, 353 Main Street, 











‘ W. Va. 
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Livestock and Dairy 


GREEN’S AMERICAN 


R. G. Carter, Editor of “Live Stock and Dairy” Department 


The pressing demand for greater 
meat production has now placed an ob- 
ligation on those classes of farmers who 
hitherto have only kept cows for milk 
and butter for family use. It is now 
suggested that such farmers take on 
milking strains of the beef breeds. Of 
these breeds, the “milking shorthorns” 
are probably the best known, but other 
beef breeds have their milking strains. 

The advantages to general farmers 
are: 

j. Pure bred beef stock that produce 
more heavily than the common mixed 
breeds. 

2. Females not required for or 
adapted to milk and butter purposes 
develop into first class beef stock, thus 
earning the largest profit for the feed 
consumed. 





True Economy 


Build for permanence. Erect 

durable buildings that willstand 

as long as you farm ani can be passed 
practically unimpaired to your pA oom 
You are laying up comfort for your later 
years when you build with 


Natco Hollow Tile 


Fire-safe, weathcer-proofand vermin-proof. The 
glazed walls are sanitary— easily cleaned 
down and will not absorb odors, 
Ask your building supply dealer to show you 
samples and building plans— free to prospec- 
tive builders. Also write us today for new 
illustrated “Natco on the Farm” book—1918 
Edition, It’s free. 

National Fire Proofing Co. 
‘1168 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pe. 
23 Pactories 
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3. Males not required for breeding 
purposes bring higher prices as calves, 
and if retained for feeding on the place, 
take on flesh more rapidly and profit- 
ably than cross-bred dairy males. 


Making Butter on the Farm 

Pure country butter is pure, but it is 
not always good. Prof. Larsen, of the 
South Dakota College, offers some help- 
ful suggestions on “Making Butter on 
the Farm”: 

1. The best butter cream contains 
from 30 to 40 per cent butter fat. If 
richer, the cream becomes foamy and 
refuses to agitate in the churn. The 
temptation is to add warm water, 
which raises the temperature too high, 
and the butter will break in masses. 
When the cream is too thin, the butter 
will not gather but will break into 
small, shot-like masses. 

2. The churning should require 30 
minutes. If butter comes too quickly 
it will be too soft. 

8. The temperature should be 55 in 
summer and 60 in winter. Many coun- 
try butter makers fail because the 
churning temperature is disregarded. 

Four Year Virginia Record 

The official test of a cow owned by 
Mr. Thomas Ryan shows what breeding 
will do. The test covers four years and 
gives. the cow credit for producing 
48,077 pounds of milk and 2,416 pounds 
of butter fat. While on her second test, 
she carried a calf 284 days and produced 
almost 500 pounds of butter fat. Rec- 
ords like this discredit the average 
family cow, which gives 1,000 pounds of 
milk and 150 pounds of butter fat. 

Although the breeding of the family 
cow is a factor of poor production, yet 
feeding is a larger factor. It is under- 
stood, of course, that cows on official 
test are given the best feeds money 
will buy and science can blend. The 
family cow would do much better if she 
had the assistance of better feeding. 
Most farmers feed the milk cows only 
such feeds as are produced on the place 
and few farms produce enough varieties 
of ‘grains and fodders to afford a bal- 
anced ration for high milk flow and rich 
butter fat. 


Cow Testing Associations 

The cow testing associations are 
slowly reaching down to the small 
dairies maintained on general farms 
as a side line and the family cow or 
two. The professional dairyman must 
keep close watch on production of every 
individual in his herd. Otherwise, time 
will absorb his capital and put him out 
of the business. The small dairyman 
does not know what are the best prac- 
tices, or knowing, supposes his business 
to be too small to apply them, is the 
man who needs the stimulus of the local 
testing association. A friendly rivalry 
is created, production increases, and 
then the profits come along to confirm 
all in the faith of sound practices. 

The association has extended to 
country boys and girls with the same 
good results. So that now, fifteen-year- 
old boys and girls are starting at a 
point toward which their parents have 
been traveling a score of years. 


CHERRIES RIPEN FIRST 

Cherries are the first tree fruits to 
ripen, following closely after the straw- 
berry. After the cherry come the apri- 
cots and peaches. These are followed by 
the early apples and pears; thus we 
have a succession of ripening fruits from 
the early strawberries to the winter 
long-keeping apples, which fill out a full 
year. 

What happens when’ you eat no fresh- 
picked fruit? You have scurvy in a mild 
form. You may not know it, but all who 
eat no fruit have mild scurvy. 





FRUIT GROWER 


S there an In- j/77 
ternational 
Harvester Mogul 
Kerosene Engine 
on your farm? 
This isan important 
question because 
few factors contrib- 
ute more to farm life, in the way of economy, time 
saving, ¢omfort, and lasting satisfaction, than the 
right size and type of M engine. 

You don’t mind the lack of hired help nearly so 
much when you have a engine to do the 
chores, Morning and night it takes care of the jobs 
that used to be so tedious and tiresome. It does not 
get tired or quit just when you need it most. When 
you find how useful it is and how cheaply it works, 
you buy more labor-saving machines for it to run 
until it is doing all the power jobs on the place. 

Mogul engines are the standard steady reliable 
power. They are designed, made, backed and 
guaranteed Py, a@ manufacturing experience that 


grew out of three-quarters of a century of good 
m machine building. They work economically on the 
cheapest engine fuel you can buy—kerosene or distillate, 
They start easily. They run steadily. They serve you well 





for years. 


with less labor. 
describing Moguls rangin 
styles, for all purposes, 


CHICAGO 
Champion _Deering 





Buy Mogul power and run your farm more profitably and 
See the dealer and write us for catalogues 

in size from 1 to 50-h. p., in all 
using kerosene for fuel. 


International Harvester Company of America 
: US A 
McCormick Milwavkee Osborne 


DOWN and 
One Year 





For any Size—Direct from Factory. 


You can now get one of these 


lendid money-making, labor- 
and 


saving machines on a plan where y it will earn its — - 


more before you pay. You won't feel the cost 


$99 4 Ne BUTTERFLY ~ 


fally guaranteed se 
sizes up to our big 


No. 3 cusken = Hight rgpning. ag. gouw 8 cleaning, close 
separator, 


durable, 
We mpg make five other 


800 i. poe My AI. cewe be the sold at similar low prices 


on our liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. 





ming Device, Rust 


Bathed Ball Bear- | If not you can return it at our 
nes Easy a 
Md ~Sanitar y 











Patented One Piece 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ‘irene. 
Aluminum Skim- A LIFETIME 
Against defects in material and workmanship 
Proo! ly | You can have 30 days FREEtrialand see for yourself 
t and ry . ed easily annet these splendid — LS a. 
Ss Own cost and more before you pe long- 
Down Tank — “oi side of any separator you ren ty Keep it it pleased. ‘ 


se and we will} 


and nd Cream Spouts. and savemoney. Write TODAY. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2249 Marshall Biv, Chicago, fll, 





ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
or Muscles. Stopsthe lamenessand 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no haic 
one and horse can be used. $2 a 
Bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
‘scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions mab INE, JR. be an rca M rier 
F coer iniment for 
Nag ng Ag Ue 
n s, Veins or 
eos Ulcers. Allays pain. 


An 
Sth cheutee: Sademenesboonk Book *“Evidence”’ on 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D-F., 41. Templo St., Springfield, Mass. 














DEATH TO Heaves 


NEWTON'S "=: 


Senemaiinniianineeeanaa, 
Three to oure 


SRE a 
The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for H free bookiet 
explains fully. %5 years sale and veterinary use. 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
EXPELLER 


ys lost'economical, Excellent for Cattle and Hoga, 
pages eg eee ge 
REMEDY 06., Toledo, Ghie 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower whee 
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Ex : Body f 
Renubite p whe ial $75 
Bow Top - - - - $25 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


To the American Fruit Growers 


Who are paying for Republic Trucks 
whether they buy them or not 


T the present prices of feed you cannot afford horses for the 

little hauling work they can do in comparison with Republic 

Farm Trucks. If you are using horses for your hauling you 

are now paying the difference between horses and what you could 
save. That difference would soon pay for a Republic Truck. 


The Republic“eats” only while it works—does as much as several teams 
—is always ready to work day or night. Works as surely on bad roads 
as good roads—makes trips with loads in an hour or two that take 
a day with horses. It is a “life-saver” in the present labor shortage. 


REPUBLIC SPECIAL [832 


A rugged, sturdy truck for all kinds Other models are: Republic Dispatch 
of farm work. 34-ton with Republic for delivery purposes, $895. 1-ton 
capacity for excess strain. 128-inch with bow top and stake or express 
wheelbase. Powerful Republic motor. body, $1295. _1%-ton chassis, 
Armored radiator. Republic-Torben- ‘$1650. 2-ton chassis, $1975. 
sen internal gear drive. Original truck 3%-ton Dreadnaught chassis, 
construction with abundant strength $2950. 5-ton Thorou ghbred 
for truck duty. Far outlasts any chassis, $4250. All prices f. o. b. 


makeshift. Truck with bodies illus- factory. We build special farm bodies. 
trated below. Write for folder on Write for book on any model. Ad- 
Republic Special. dress Department BR, 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO, Inc., Alma, Mich. 


See your nearest Republic Dealer 
Dealers and Service Stations in over 11 OO Distributing Centers 


Republic Spécial 
Bow Top « « « « S25 
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Stake Body for $75 
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| How to Control Fruit 


and 


| Tree Diseases 


A. S. Cotsy, Editor of “Diseases of Fruits and Trees” Department. 


Soft Rot on Stored Fruit 


This is the time of year when the 
apple lover, having thriftily bought a 
sufficient supply to last well into the 
winter months and stored it in his 
house cellar, often is met with a pe- 
culiar and characteristic odor on one 
of his evening trips to replenish the 
fruit basket on the living room table. 
On close examination it is found that 
a fair proportion of the fruit is more 
or less -badly affected with a brown soft 
rot, the cause of the peculiar odor. 

It is safe to assert that no one who 
has ever had anything to do with ripe 
appies is wholly ignorant of the occur- 
rence and the appearance of the soft 
rot. The farmer stores a few barrels 
of his crop for home use and finds to 
his dismay that the fruit is badly dis- 
eased by midwinter. The wholesaler 
buys from the growers of a township 
and ships the crop to his storage rooms, 
the best grade having been barrelled in 
the orchard and the remainder sent in 
pulk. The bulk stuff is stored in big 
piles till time is found to sort it, where- 
upon the different grades are disposed 
of through various outlets. The whole- 
saler plans on a considerable loss from 
soft rot, due to the heating of the fruit 
in quantity and its inevitable injury by 
rough handling. 

The grocer orders a barrel of apples 
(standard A grade) from the whole- 
saler. On its receipt the head is re- 
moved and except for a rather severe 
crushing of the top layers of fruit, 
caused by careless packing and head- 
ing, the apples look well. The head is 
replaced and the barrel delivered to the 
thrifty householder before mentioned. 
He finds when nearly through the bar- 
rel, a veritable nest of fruit in a state 
of partial or entire decay, brought about 
by this soft rot. 


Disease Omnipresent 

It can thus be seen that this disease 
is practically omnipresent. The organ- 
isms commonly causing it are one or 
more of the group of fungi known as 
the “penicilliums,” familiar to the 
housewife as the greenish coating on 
the surface of canned fruit which has 
molded. The disease is variously known 
as “soft rot,” “bin rot,” “blue mold” 
and “penicilium rot.” As intimated 
above the apple is not its only host 
since the fungus is found on practically 
all fruits including oranges and lemons 
in the citrus fruit group, as well as on 
a large number of dead organic materi- 
als. The spores are produced in large 
numbers and are so light that they float 
about in the air for some time before 
coming to rest. Whenever one of these 
spores falls into a wound of any sort 
on the apple it germinates at once and 
begins to grow on the host tissue. 

The growth of the mycelium is ex- 
tremely rapid and widespread. Under 
favorable conditions such as would be 
found in a warm, moist storage place, 
a single diseased spot will involve a 
whole fruit in less than two weeks. The 
fungal threads dissolve their way be- 
tween the pulp cells, bringing about a 
condition whereby the latter are easily 
pushed out of position. The slightest 
pressure on the fruit or an attempt to 
lift a diseased specimen shows that the 
cell walls slip over each other very 
easily. The disease is therefore well 
hamed soft rot. After a certain period 
of growth, large numbers of white, 
blue or ‘greenish blue cushions or 
postules, about the size of pin heads, 
appear. over the rotten surface. 


These are the fruiting stalks of the 


‘ 


fungus, compact in form, somewhat re- 
sembling, when magnified, a small 
whisk broom stood on end. From the 
many upright stalks are developed vast 
numbers of spores. These break away 
when mature and float about for some 
time, as previously explained, till they 
alight, and if favorable conditions are 
met with, start growth anew. 

Some of the common wounds through 
which the fungus@gains entrance are 
bruises of most kinds, finger nail cuts, 
punctures from any cause such as those 
due to insect feeding, or entrance of 
stems from nearby apples when 
crowded. together, and, it may be, 
wounds caused by other fungi or by 
spray injured places. It is of interest 
to note here that the occurrence of the 
soft rot in the bottom layers of the 
barrelled apples in the hypothetical 
case ‘above, was due to the severe 
bruising of the same when headed. This 
happens more easily with some va- 
rieties than with others. 

The fact that the fungus gains 
entrance to the apple only through 
breaks of one sort or another in the 
skin is highly significant and worthy 
of special attention in working out con- 
trol measures. 

Since the soft rot spores are every- 
where in the air and will dttack fruit, 
more especially as it becomes quite 
ripe, with immediate and disastrous re- 
sults if the skin is broken in any way, 
the grower should use every precau- 
tionary measure possible in growing 
and handling the crop. 

Methods of Control 

These include: 1, the indirect method, 
and 2, the direct method, as follows: 

1. The use of sprays and other agen- 
cies for the effective control of orchard 
insect and diseases. These are im- 
portant causes of the various common 
injuries to the skin of the apple, per- 
mitting easy entrance for the soft rot 
fungus. 

2. The most careful and painstaking 
methods possible. to obtain in picking 
and handling the fruit. It cannot be 
too strongly urged that there is a great 
necessity for handling apples more like 
eggs than is done in most commercial 
orchards, especially when the boss is 
out of sight and hearing. As for the 
ordinary method of securing the apple 
crop on the farm where fruit is a side 
issue, the least said about the shameful 
lack of care used in picking and stor- 
ing operations the better. Every finger 
nail cut, every puncture or bruise of 
any sort where the skin is the least 
broken, must inevitably-form a: harbor 
for the penicillium rot sooner or later. 

Storage conditions naturally affect 
the spread of the rot. While cold stor- 
age -with the ordinary temperature of 
about 32 degrees F. holds back the de- 
velopment of the rot to some extent if 
the period does not extend over a 
month, it cannot stop it and the fruit 
will decay with amazing rapidity and 
uniformity when taken out. Ordinary 
house cellar storage is favorable for the 
rapid growth of the fungus. - 

It is not thought feasible to suggest 
control methods by means of fumiga- 
tion by sulphur or other materials since 
the fungus spores are difficult to corral 
in one place to be killed and the ordi- 
nary package of apples brought into a 
fumigated cellar will probably have 
enough penicillium spores on the fruit 
to start healthy colonies at once, if any 
injuries are present on the fruit. 





Hook Up a “High Speed” Sprayer 
With Your Farm Engine 


Has direct connection with engine shaft—no troublesome gears. 
Operates at the full speed of engine—from 450 to 550 strokes 
perminute. Maintains very high pressure—250 lbs.—enabling 
you to cover every inch of bark with a fine misty spray. 
The capacity—6 gals. per minute—makes it easy to spray 


a big orchard on time. Vacuum and air chambers in- 


sure steady flow of liquid. For real sprayer satisfac- 
tion, use 


OULDS SPRAYER 


HAND AND POWER 


—50 styles. Our Service Department will 
guarantee every one to perform satisfac- 
torily the work for which recommended. 

All rigidly tested and backed by 69 years’ 
pump-making experience. “We also 
make a complete line. of Power, Wind- 
mill and Hand Pumps for water supply 

and other services. 

You need. our free book, “Hand and 
Power Sprayers.” Contains informa- 
tion of great value to every fruit. 


grower. Write us today for your 
copy. Address Dept. 28 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Branches: 
Boston New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Houston 


Goulds Fig. 1662 


“High Speed” Power Sprayer 
—operates at speed of encine 
—no gear reduction whatever, 
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sods and clods and turns trash under. 


Monmouth T ongueless 


justable scrapers, hard maple bearings, hard 

oilers and transport trucks if you want 

them. We also make complete line of Trac- 
Free trial Return i 


One Man Alone. 
_ Pulls Biggest 


3 





ECAUSE of the 
EF high prices gener- 

ally prevailing you 
ought to get my price. 
You can buy direct from our 
factory at the lowest cost. But 
that isn’t all. The Monmouth 
Disc is easier on your horses. 
Makes a better seed bed for larger 
crops, turns around as easy as a plow, cuts 


Sars 


, STUMPS 


§ Quickest! 
|} Cheapest! 





Guaranteed for Five Years 


are made of high carbon steel. Ad- 4 ° ~) 


Many Kirstin owners 
est stumps in 4 to 10 minutes] — 
Cc Pas 5CENTS per stump! 






h 
tor Discs. for 30 days. rn it at our stump starts, throw machine into 
expense if not satisfied and we will pay freight both ° ome sate the biggest etump tepacpedes ple 
ways. Send a postal card for full details on farm ‘ositively no other oot go goed’. pet: 
tools and supplies. Get my ented features. os y leading Agri 
Complete big Free Book "and low tural Schools and Forestry Bureaus | 
im ° [i money-saving prices now. ‘ai Joy ee ss oN? them 


Ask the Plow Man with 


q these claims, 
of Monmouth Plow Amazing Offer wil ship you, any sine oF 
Tractor Factory nae Se Se eae Return it if not pleased. 


advance. 
If pleased, pay low price in small monthly payments. 
irstin Pullers as low as $50. One-man style or 
HORSE POWER—all sizes. Three year guaran 


heey all 1 Send 
: t lure stumps any longer. n: 
- Write ! postal now for most valuable —— Pull- 
er Book ever ished—pictures—prices—terms — 
letters from Kirstin users and all about our Special 
Agent’s Proposition—all Free. Write! 
J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 


A. 
2901 Ludington St. Escanaba, Michigan 


296 S, Main Street 
\ lonmouth, Ill. 
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Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer's big questions: 
How can I grow crops with less 
expenseandlabor? HowcanI grow 
fancy fruit at fow cost? Th 


IRON AGE Barrel Sprayer 


(horizontal) solves the spraying 
problem for the busy farmer. 
Can be used in any wagon, cart 
or sled. Reliable, easy-working 
pump placed outside the barrel— 
prevents rusting—all parts easy 
to reach. 100 to 125 pounds 
pressure with two nozzles. 50 
and 100 gallon sizes. We make 
a full line of sprayers. Write to- 
U day for booklet. 


Bateman M’f’g Co., Box 16-E, Grenloch, N. J. 
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NEED OF TRUCKS 
C. E. Gouveia, Michigan 

Have you ever figured the time you 
could save by the use of a motor truck? 
Have you ever figured the time you 
could save by such a buy? Did you ever 
realize that the time will soon be at 
hand when you will not be allowed to 
drive to the city to sell your product? 
Already in the west an ordinance has 
started forbidding any horses from trav- 
eling city streets. It’s coming to your 
town, Mr. Fruit Grower, sooner or later, 
and it is best to buy your truck now 
before the prices rise. 

So long as the war lasts, and even 
after, the motor truck will rise in price. 
It’s a certainty. The high cost of mate- 
rial compels the price to rise. 

I have got away from the essential 
question before you. I know that with 
good roads (which you are no doubt 
boosting for) a truck ‘will over pay for 
itself. If for nothing else, here is the 
best reason—that the man who buys one 
never goes back to teaming unless he 
neglects his truck. 

Let us take the general contractor, for 
instance. We_all know that no one has 
any harder difficulties from a hauling 
standpoint than the contractor. As 
heavy as sand is, they let it onto the 
truck. Now, if these contractors pay 
out thousands of dollars for trucks, they 
surely know what they are doing when 
they keep them. 

Trucks On Bad Roads 

The fruit grower says to me some- 
times: “Why, it couldn’t be used 
through these roads over half the win- 
ter.” Well, it has got to be an awfully 
bad road that a truck can’t go through. 
At that, I will venture to say no horse 
will plow through a muddy road any 
better than a truck, and if a man buys 
a well built truck it will stand any kind 
of road better than a horse. 

If you as a fruit raiser will take as 
much interest in your truck as you do in 
your horses you will never have trouble. 
No truck is for speed, which you must 
bear in mind. 

My last point is how quick you could 
make your delivery. You have no heat 
to force you to drive slow. You don’t 
have to go to a livery stable if you are 
going to stay in town most of the day, 
because your truck needs only fuel in- 
stead of feed, and fuel is cheaper. 

It would give me the greatest of pleas- 
ure if I had the privilege of visiting 
every fruit grower and demonstrating 
the advantages of a truck to the grower. 
Yet I want all readers to strictly under- 
stand I am not affiliated with any truck 
factory nor connected with any. 


—Oo— 
IS A TRACTOR ESSENTIAL? 
C. E. Gouveia, Michigan 

Many a farmer has visited a fair 
where tractors are demonstrated and ad- 
mired their work, but he very seldom 
takes out his pencil to do any figuring. 

If the agent tells him it costs $800 he 
begins to wither, for the simple reason 
he lets the dollar sign be the most im- 
portant thing to him. He forgets effi- 
ciency. 

I have traveled through all the cen- 
tral west and part of Michigan. I have 
been through even a tractor factory just 
to satisfy myself of its worth. My 
knowledge of progressive and rundown 
farms, which includes fruit farms, gives 
to me the privilege of saying that a 
farmer, if he is in need of labor saving 
(and all should consider that), com- 
dined with cost, must invest in one of 
“se greatest necessities—“the tractor.” 

Some have asked me if the 40 acres 
which they own would justify a tractor. 
= have repeatedly said, “Yes.” Actual 
tests have proven it. Not only that, 
but many times the farmer has not suffi- 
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cient land for pasturage when he has 
six horses or more. The tractor elimi- 
nates the extra horscs every time. 

Then again, the tractor can be used 
for many other purposes besidcs plowing. 

Some farmers say they couldn’t oper- 
ate a tractor successfully. It is far 
from being complicated. As simple as 
an ordinary gasoline engine. 

If the farmer or fruit grower had been 
in the same position es I have I am 
willing to wager he would have a tractor 
before finishing the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, or would at least have asked for 
a demonstration. 

—Oo— 
TRACTORS NEEDED 

The tractor in its present form of 
development is one of the most impor- 
tant machines at the disposal of the 
American farmer, asserts W. H. Sanders, 
instructor in farm motors in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

“Cheapness, speed and reliability are 
important factors,” said Mr. Sanders. 
“A serious labor problem confronts the 
farmer, yet he has more horses than he 
can handle. This is largely because 
farm laborers, heretofore satisfied to 
spend their time and energies on the 
farm, have been lured by attractive pay 
to manufacturing establishments, great 
transportation systems and big business 
of every description. 

“In the face of this labor condition, 
it cannot be expected that the farm 
labor now available can increase farm 
production unless that labor is equipped 
with the most efficient machinery ob- 
tainable for doing farm work. 

“The modern tractor makes it possi- 
ble for one man to control the neces- 
sary farming operations that formerly 
required from three to five men when 
this same work was done with horse 
teams. It is not that the horse has 
suddenly grown inefficient or that this 
can be done with less labor, but rather 
that horses or any other animal power 
in farming operations can only be used 
in comparatively small units by one 
operator. 

“The chief limiting factor of the trac- 
tor is the actual size of the field culti- 
vated. The main drawback to the ex- 
tensive use of the tractor for increasing 
production lies in the scarcity of compe- 
tent operators. The average prospective 
tractor farmer is not fully educated up 
to the job he is undertaking. He must 
learn to think his power farming prob- 
lems out along mechanical power lines, 
rather than those of horse power.” 

Because comparatively few persons on 
the farms are trained to operate and 
care for tractors efficiently the traction 
short course at the agricultural college 
from January 7.to March 2 is expected 
to prove popular. 

——(} 
PEARS AND CHERRIES 
Editor of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER: 

Until the last two seasons my Sheldon 
pears have been beautiful. Now the 
fruit is hard and split in all directions. 
My best cherry tree lost one limb 
through weight of fruit and a high 
wind. The limb split almost to the 
trunk. The sap or gum is now oozing 
out and some of the limbs seem to be 
dying. What can be done? 

Miss ELLEN PENLEY, Massachusetts. 


Repty: The cracking of the pear is 
caused by a fungus. The remedy is 
spraying with bordeaux in June and 
July. Cutting back the new growth of 
the pear trees induces fruitfulness. The 
cutting back can be done at any time 
during winter, or better still, in August. 

Cherry trees are more seriously in- 
jured by barking or cutting off of 
branches than almost any other fruit 
trees, therefore I fear you will lose this 
cherry tree. 
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Hardie Power Sprayers are the final word in sprayers. They 
represent not only years of experience, but also an accurate 
knowledge of spraying needs and the conditions that govern 
spraying. Where spraying is most difficult you will find 
Hardie inachines in the majority. 

Hardie Sprayers are noted for their » No complicated 
devices to cause trouble when every spraying minute counts. You 
can put any of tge holp to work with a Hartdie and get maximum re- 
sults. Makes work of spraying easier than ever before. 

‘When you see a Hardie Sprayer you will readily understand its 
supcriority. Sce howcompact it is—the few yneey ry fae © and how 
everyone of them is quickly accessible. There are 21 die features 
that make it the leader among sprayers. The Hardie catalog tells 
all about them. A copy is yours for the asking. Send y. You 
can see a Hardie at your dealer's. 


Hardie Orchard Gun $1292 


The latest Hardie device made to improve nnwtns conditions, 
shoots a cloud of penetrating spray, covers the trees with afog. Easy 
tohandle. Takes a tiresome load off the arms and does the work in . 
much less time. Fits any high pressure sprayer and increases its 
efficiency. 
Order a Hardie Orchard Gun 
from your dealer or direct from 
us. Money back ifnotsatisfied. 


i The Hardie Manufacturing Co. 
Hudson, Mich. 


Branches in Portland, Ore.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Hagerstown, Md.; 
Brockport, N. Y. 








Cay See: ON ek ef 
These tools enable you to 
cultivate triple the acreage 


They are so scientifically constructed that you can do 

 3to6 times as much as with old-fashioned tools in the same 

time, and get bigger and better on because of more thorough 

. Cultivation. 45 years of practical farming and manufacturing 
experience is back of every Planet Jr. Fully guaranteed. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultiva- 


tor and Plow sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), plows, opens furrows and 
covers them, hoes and c::Itivates all through the season. A hand machine that does the 
work soeasily, quickly and thoroughly thatit pays for itselfin a single season. 
No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel-Hoe is the greatest ; 
combination hand-cultivating tool in the world. The plows open fur- | 
rows, cover them, and hill growing crops. ‘he hoes are wonderful LAN 
weed-killers, Thecultivator teeth work deep or shallow. Crops Ay 
are straddied till 20 inches high; then the tool works between 
rows with one or two wheels, 24 styles—various prices. > 


Box 1107G 
we theme” 


Illustrates Planet Jrs rp ee farm and garden 
er 
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work, and di ov 
tools, including Seeders, Wheel- 4 





,_ Beet, and 
Wheel Riding Cultivators, 
Write postal for tt today! 

















Y Frui d 2 
SPRAY Yectables with an Eclipse Spray Pump 
THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL , 


SPRAY PUMP MANUFACTURED 


3 For 28 years we have been supplying fruit growers 
with spraying utensils. One of our largest custom- 
ers is the U.S. Government. Could there be a 
better endorsement? Send for our free literature 
and get our special proposition—a liberal one. 
MORRILL & MORLEY MFG. CO. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH., Box 13 
First in the Field with a Successful Spray Pump 





























FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 


tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 
am ing gear. Wagon parts of all’ kinds. Write 
og illustrated in colors. 







ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 80 Elm Street, Guincy, til, 
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“Do Your Bit” | 
B Planting a Garden 


This must tons big ie ear. Tous ays 
are elianet 


a et of ar 
TORRS & & HARRISON. 
— and Plant Annual 


tells how to make garden, what to plant, and 
how to plant pee a = oP Beng 
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‘LANDSCAPE GARDENING | 


LIKE EVERYTHING ELSE MUST 

BE WISELY PLANNED IF 

IT IS TO BE EFFECTIVE, 
ENTERPRISING HOME OWNERS WILL 
SURELY APPRECIATE THE IDEAS 
AND SERVICEABLENESS OF THE 1918 


WOODLAWN CATALOG 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. TELLS OF 

SCHEME FOR WAR FRUIT GARDEN. 

IT RADIATES SERVICE—WORTH GETTING. 
SHOULD WESEND YOU ONE? NOW? WRITE. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES—ALLEN L. teed 
883 GARSON AVENUE, ROCHESTER. N 


Strawberries 


vm AllOther Frat Pans) wy 


bi headquarters for all kinds 
of Strawber Plants, includ 
the Fall or Everbearing, whi 
fruit in August, September, Octo- 
per — as well as in 
lune and July. o Raspberry, 
Black berry, rry,Elderberry, 
Currant Grape Plants, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees,Shrubs, Vines, Seed Potatoes, Veg- 
etable rats Eggs for Hatching, Crates, Baskets, etc. Large 
Stock, Lo w Prices. 35 years’ experie nce. Catalogue sige 


L. J. FARMER, Box 807, Pulaski, N. Se 



























nee Sots sesh ace $30 
worth of Kniaut’s Straw- 
berry plants. The next.year’s 
crop brought her $300. 
To be successful, use KNIGHT’S 
Send for our Catalogue 
Topay—it’s a worth-while book. 
David Knight & Son 
Box 76, Sawyer, Mich. 













Everything needed to bea 

home and garden, direct from arsery 
at one price, 10c, One million t 

- treesand shrubs to be sold — guar- 

antee of first-class stock, true toname, 


free from disease, or money 
FRUIT refunded 4 without eae mee TEN 


TREES _ Weean erenocs fiustrated catalogue CENTS 


and ~ fisting our bi 
SHRUBS nothing over so¢ents. EACH 


POMONA NURSERIES, 151 Granger Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 


Wholesale Prices 


On large orders of small fruit plants; large 
assortment of the BEST new and standard 
varieties to select from, including the BEST 
fall bearing kinds. 25 years experience in 
propagating fruit plants, and every shipment 
backed by our ironclad guarantee. Send to- 
day for our free catalogue, showing eight 
pages of berries in their natural colors. 


A. O. Weston & CO. Bridgman, Mich. 
OSES ... NEW CASTLE 


oes Bawa id, we Som on the culture of 
gf a of a tifetme. it ogy che 
natural colors 


Bereda aap aie Sa geen 


20000 TREES 


200 ties. eet Gra; etc. Best rooted 
300 Geanine, cues pr8 temple blac blackberries mailed See 
10c. Won treo. Et SCH, Boro ‘Fredonia, 


West oroveRgses 
than 


FREE a pM me: of aneaatad in Roses and other flowers. 
Tells how to secure a plant of wonderful everblooming 
own root bush rose free. Write today for this as book. 

West Grove Rose and Floral Co., Box 114, West Grove, Pa, 


EEDS Platte Valley Peerless 
aareenrtredis Ny WSS 
want you ive - 
moth Verbena, Mons Pecnitior jora oy { Glory 
Flower, ioe B bgckotgVowetabie Bede Te ie. ve Boat Pan" ‘ 


Send today A. C. ANDERSON, Box 85, Columbus, Neb. 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


Pecltion and 
¥: 























from one 
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‘orcatalog. Agen’ 





Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
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How to Grow Grapes 


L. R. Johnson, Editor of “Small Fruits” Department 


Out of many varieties of grapes 
- tested, I have, during a series of years, 
regularly found Campbell’s Early to be 
the most profitable. One reason for 
this is its time of early ripening, among 
the very earliest; other reasons are 
based on its inherent fine qualities. Its 


| only competitor on the early market is 
| Moore’s Early, an old standard, grown 


extensively in southwest Missouri and 
other districts for commercial purposes. 
Moore’s has many points of excellence 
hut it is outclassed by Campbell’s. 
Moore’s is a Concord seedling and 
partakes of the general good qualities 
of its parent, but it is less productive. 














Campbell’s Early at Picking Season. 


Its earliness and the large size of its 
berries give it value. It flourishes un- 
der ordinary culture and in varying 
soils and climates, while Campbell’s 
demands more intensive methods and 
is less adaptable. 


Qualities of Campbell’s 

Campbell’s is defective in its pollina- 
tion and I see no difference whether it 
be planted near other varieties or not. 
For this reason many bunches are im- 
perfectly filled out. It abounds, how- 
ever, in clusters that in size and beauty 
are unrivaled by those of any other 
variety. I have seen them attain the 
weight of a pound. As a seller on the 
market it leads all-others. People like 
its looks and quality and call for it 
again and again. It is a particular 
favorite of fruit vendors. They like it 
for its showiness and also for its tough 
skin, persistence to the stem, and as a 
long keeper. Piled in a big heap in a 
show window, it will remain for days 
in’ good condition without shelling off 
or softening. It never cracks as 
Moore’s often does in rainy weather. 
One of its chief merits is in its long- 
keeping. It does admirably sacked, 
gaining in beauty of color, and can be 
depended on to remain in good condi- 
tion for a month after ripening. In this 


way it can be made to cover the whole - 


season from early to late. 

In breeding it is a hybrid of Concord, 
Moore’s Early and the European Mus- 
cat-Hamburg. From the last it inherits 
its superior beauty and quality, but also 
susceptibility in some sections to the 
phylloxera. To avoid the latter it 


would be advisable to graft it onto 
native stocks that are resistant. Two 
things I find essential in its cultivation: 
close pruning and high feeding with 
fertilizers. I prune on the Kniffin sys- 
tem with two arms on upper and two 
on lower wire. 

Close pruning is requisite for Camp- 
bell’s on account of its tendency to 
overbear, and to permit this is fatal, 
for it will fail to grow bearing wood 
enough for the next year and may be 
weakened to the point of death. In- 
stead of the usual 32 buds, 20 are 
enough, and even then the vine will 
gratify its desire for productiveness by 
sending out double instead of single 
buds. To secure best results every vine 
should be gone over when setting fruit 
and all surplus shoots removed. 


Some Family Varieties 

For a succession of family grapes of 
general adaptability I should recom- 
mend Moore’s or Campbell’s for early, 
Green Mountain, Brighton, Worden, Ni- 
agara, Delaware, Concord and Catawba. 
These are all good for either table or 
market. Green Mountain is white, medi- 
um in size of bunch and berry consider- 
ably smaller than Concord, and in flavor 
one of the sweetest of grapes. It has 
every good quality as a vine, hardy, 
vigorous and very productive. So pro- 











Four Armed Pruning for Campbell’s 
Early. 


ductive is it that it should have close 
pruning, certainly not over 24 buds. In 
season it follows very closely after the 
extra earlies, which gives it added 
value. 

Brighton is a red grape of fine qual- 
ity that ripens soon after Green Moun- 
tain, making it a second early. Its 
berry is a little smaller than the Con- 
cord’s and its flavor is so good that it 
wins favor from every one who tastes 
it. Many of its bunches are quite large 
(I have found them weighing three- 
fourths of a pound) and models of 
symmetry. It has a_ strong-growing 
vine and forms another instance of one 
of our best grapes that is too pro- 
ductive for its own good. Under ordi- 
nary pruning it sets more fruit than it 
can ripen, with the result that the fruit 
is inferior and its growth of new wood 
impaired. Its worst fault here is that 
on account of its very thin skin it is 
a prime favorite with the birds, and 















eating kind the bunches should be 
sacked for protection. 

Worden is quite a popular grape in 
many parts of the country and is hardy 
enough for it to endure the winters of 
Michigan. It is black and extra large, 
larger than Concord in both bunch and 
berry, and makes the fourth variety 
here described that demands short 
pruning for successful culture. it is 
a good plan for the inexperienced to 
wake a. list of these ultra-productive 
sorts to consult at pruning for assur- 
edly if all varieties be pruned alike 
there will be disappointing results. By 
reason of its size and beauty the Wor- 
den is a very showy grape and its table 
qualities surpass those of the Concord. 
I find, however, two weaknesses. It is 
too thin-skinned to handle well and 
sometimes cracks badly, and secondly 
its berries are prone not to ripen 
evenly, bunches containing some ripe 
and some green berries at the same 
time. This ruins their sale except at 
the lowest price as jelly grapes. Over- 
bearing accentuates this defect, while 
close pruning relieves it. 

Niagara is our largest and showiest 
white grape and its quality is high 
enough to make it acceptable on the 
market as well as for the family. I find 
it more susceptible to the rot than any 
other of the kinds here described, but 
not excessively so. The usual spray is 
sufficient to insure it. It well deserves 
its wide popularity. I do not find it 
unduly productive and ordinary stand- 
ards of pruning will suffice. 


Queen of Grapes 


Delaware looks down upon all its 
compeers with the distinction of hav- 
ing been selected by the general voice 
as the most excellent in quality of all 
grapes, as the standard by which all 
other varieties are judged. This of 
course is enough to insure its admis- 
sion into every collection both for home 
and market. It is a pink grape, small 
in bunch and berry and rather weak in 
growth. It requires therefore a well- 
fertilized soil and where given this it 
is quite productive. It is not a showy 
grape but once tasted the memory of 
its quality is not forgotten. 

It is hardly necessary to say much 
about the Concord which bears the 
crown of the most popular and most 
widely planted grape. Practically every- 
body has eaten Concord grapes and en- 
joyed them. Each fall the Concord 
from New York and Michigan may be 
found packed in small baskets in al- 














MUSHROOMS 
Start right, have good paying business 
right at home. Mushrooms in big de- 
mand everywhere. Men, women and 
children can grow them, in sheds, cel- 
lars, boxes, etc., in spare time. Learn 
. expert facts about successful growing. 
4 from Ame rica’s great authority. Send 
ae free ‘illus, Publication “TRUTH ABOUT MUSH- 
ROOMS,”’ today 


Bureau of M Mushresss Industry, Dept. 465, 1342 N. Clark St, Chicago 


MONEY IN HONEY &:s;.°2” 


teresting work. Latest Methods of F ona 752 5S 
keeping told in 24-page “Bee Primer.” 

for new 3 months subscription, primer sant = catalogs to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Gox 11, Hamilton. LILA 


PEACH & APPLE 
TR EES heey PRICES 


Flu, Gherry, xpress, sete or Parcel Post 
Sanit all Fruits, ak ee . Vines, 
Rete BUDDED from be: J. H. 
Hate, ote ENUIKE 8 Lt Apples. Catalog 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 48," Cloveland, Tenn. 
Free Cata in colors explains 
Fi Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
steel, ¢ or wood wheels to fit 

























Fuser baains Kieran 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
writing to Advertisers 
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| valley. 
| Catawba is another grape that. will 
} | often be’ found with the Concord in 
| these 8-pound baskets. It is a standard 
| late grape, ripening two weeks or more 
after the Concord, very dark red, good 

| quality and productive. Its chief value 
| is in prolonging the season. Besides 
| the list of family grapes just given 
there are a number of other fine, or 
? # | even finer, varieties not usually so sat- 
/ #{ | isfactory for family or commercial 
if j planting. I will refer to them from time 
fi i fA | to time. 

/ Timely Work 

‘ At this season of the year when the 
ground is locked by the frost and cov- 
ered deeply with snow, there is very lit- 
tle work that we are able to do in the 
small fruits garden. There is one, how- 
ever, that is always in order, and that 
is hauling manure and mulching all the 
plants and vines and trees. Whatever 
growing thing has been ripening, good 
crops of fruit are almost certain to be 
greatly benefited by an annual applica- 
tion of stable manure. In the vineyards 
it may be broadcasted, and also in the 
plantations of blackberries and rasp- 
berries, but when we come to the cur- 
rants and goseberries I like to take the 
| fork and place it right up against and 
around their stems and as far out as 
their branches droop. The one evil in 
all this is the weed and grass seed we 
introduce in this unfermented manure 


i 
Till Your Orchard § 


as thoroughly as you culti- 
vate your cornfield. Inten- 
sive tillage conserves the 
moisture and sets plant food 
free. For more and better 
fruit, use an 


“Acme” 
Orchard Harrow 


Works right underthe branches. 
Thesharp-ground coulters work 
the soil easily, cutting out weeds 
and leaving a loose dust mulch 
atthetop. Extension and reg- 
ular styles—1 horse to 4 horse 
sizes~3 ft. to 1712 ft. wide. 

Our free bock, “rh The Acme Wa: 
Crops Thert } ay,’’ pcints the roa = 
bigger orchard p is, Send todaye 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
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Nitrate of of § 


¢ H ased cro H and which must afterwards be fought 
Dataasto mncre Pyi elds with hoe and cultivator. Permitting the 
due to the use of Nitrate are | manure to heat and partially decompose 
- is at least a partial remedy for this, 
available. Why not make your but against the gain we must set the 


loss of fertility by firing and leaching. 

There is*one work, however, ‘most 
timely at this winter season, and withal 
one I have found the most absorbing 
and pleasantest of all, and that is the 
study of the fruit catalogues that nur- 
| serymen are just now sending out. 
Many of them are most atractively de- 
signed and colored, and when opened 
it is hard to close one until we have 
looked through it from cover to cover 
With pencil in hand it is well to note 
down in every one whatever varieties 
we might wish to buy, or blue pencil 
anything else we discover that we may 
want to refer to again. Prior to, or in 
connection with this, should go a most 
deliberate examination into our require- 


business of crop fertilizing 
profitable by the use of Nitrate 
of Soda whose efficiency is 
known ? 

A bushel of corn or wheat 
or a bale of cotton today will 
buy more Nitrate and more 
Acid Phosphate than ever be- 
fore. 


Send for “Increased Crop Yields 
dem tho une of Sante oF Gada* 





ments of additional stock for planting. 

Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Director If some variety has proved its value 
Chilean Nitrate Committee and we wish to increase its numbers, it 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


is not always advisable to lose a year 
in order to propagate our own plants. 
A year is a long time, and one crop will 
perhaps far exceed the cost of plants 
| purchased at once. 

| 














A TENT FOR CHICKENS 

This tent sheltered about fifty White 
Plymouth Rock pullets during the se- 
vere winter of 1916-1917 in central Iowa. 
The birds came through the winter in 
better shape than those kept in the 
drafty frame buildings. The percentage 
of egg production was also higher. A 
smaller tent would no doubt endure the 
storms better. This tent was split in 
one storm from the top nearly to the 








~ Seo" Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, ¢ rine 
, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, allbodrd Paints, —* direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. tively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay th Shien 


- Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three No painti 
repairs. G 










ordinary roofs. 

rot, fire, riist, lightning p: 

a Free Roofing Book 
TS yt To Get our wenderteliy 
low prices and 

samples. We sell direct 

to you and save you all 

in-between ‘dealer’ 8 


0, 154. 


FREE 
Samples & 
Roofing Book 























A Tent Home for Chickens. 
eave but has: been mended and is ex- 


anti-skid tires.Cholce of 44 other pected to go through another winter. 
mous “Ra * line of bicycles. & Heavy snows should be brushed off. A 
and 30 DAYS Send for biel ditch around the tent takes care of part 
free catalog and particulars of our} of the moisture, but much would be 
fe oy rg ou, gained by shoveling the snow away. 


If this tent goes through another win- 
ter it has given adequate shelter at the 
rate of twenty cents per year per hen, 
as it was purchased at a special reduc- 
tion. Perhaps this will suggest a way 
out for those who have more poultry 
than can be sheltered in present build- 
ings and who are not ready to build. 


Lamps, Horns, Wheeis, ff 

TIRES Sundries and s for |} 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. : 
SEND NO MONEY tell us AN 
exactly what you need. Done buy until you ‘\\ /'/)\"\ 
get our prices, terms and catalog. "WY }; 


MEAD Ststt Srtiitscot 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
writing to Advertisers 
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More seeds were planted last year 
« than ever before il many thousands 
of families enjoyed fresh vegetables 
from the garden for the first time. 


The 1918 will see a still greater 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers and Vegetables and will prof- 
it by their experience and plant only 
Quality Seeds. 


Burpee’s Annual 


am * 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog contains the 
latest and most reliable information about the ““Best Seeds 
that Grow." 216 pages with 103 colored illustrations 
of the latest novelties and hundreds of illustrations of every 
variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It is sent free to those who write for it. A post card will do. Write 
for your copy today, and please mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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UCKBEE’S “Full of Life” Seeds 

are of Highest Quality. None 
better at any price. World Beating 
ize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION Wee seznns 











Rodich — Lerticet of All, worth 15c Lettuce—Sensation, worth 15c 
Cabbage—Perfection, h 25c -» Onion—Gold rth 15c 
BestaMted King” Worth igs Gnion—Golden West, worth 15¢ 






This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.00 
Guaranteed to please. Write to-day; mention this paper. 


SEND 1 Oc thie valuable Bumper te ecking and receive 


her with my big, instructive, 
beautiful Seed and Plant’ Bo Book, ae ail about Buckbee’s Famous “Full of Life’? Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


H. W. BUCKBEE S"*"Yazirsia"—~"" ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS- 




























Let Me Pay the Postage 
on My Big Free Book toYou 


Just send a letter or postcard wn agg al this 
7 book of bi and harness bargains at once— 

ALLC PREPAID. This book shows 
over 150 styles of buggies and tells how you can \ ne mer 


7 Save*262.: SPLIT HICKORY Buggy quails 


amount on any other 




























Free Book 
TODAY 








RE A AGigenticWonder—over300 pods hav 
we been grownon a single faneall well 
filled, producing over 1200 bea. 
bean planted. lants grow stron: as erect, branching out in ATT ahr 
aman E their pods up well from ground, which literally load the plants; 
ing pure white —_ of ayn aonlity. 
Plant in your garden soil, only 1 bean ins a hill, and they will 
> mature @ crop in eae 80 80 dave, foc pening very evenl e growth ond yield 
ie, will wnialy surprise @ should ple lant this year. 
ply is sree, vlntted andI Teen aaa only in co 
ws gach wit tural directions, Order earl 
ed packets ome 3 pkts 25c; 7 fae oy 


BiBeed Book is filled with n Bed ices. 
.: fot bay a uy until gil Zou ur, be TS, see Wook: fewilleas sr i gek fii, ends; ‘ 


Fertile little farms in Virginia, North Carolina, West Virginia and Ohio yield big 
profits. Close to good markets, excellent climate, schools, churches and neighbors. Farm 
crops are selling for double normal prices, but our land prices have not advanced. Write for 
illustrated literature today. Investigate mow—when you can buy at $15 per acre and up. | 



























F. H. LaBAUME, Agr'l & Ind’l Agt., 
IN. & W. Ry,* 395 N. & W. Building, Roanoke, Virginia 








No need to feed or shelter against 

cold in Florida. Live stock highly 

ana one company develop. 
oy acre cattle and hog farm 















Write tentght Se ' Bachige Wurseries, 
ID acouv sass git fornew isis offer. “er? 1213 CITIZENS BK., TAMPA, FLA 















Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when satin to Advertisers 
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W. Barrett Hankins, 
Approved Household Articles 


The trade names of manufacturers of 
articles approved in these columns are 
not printed herein, but same can be 
obtained by writing directly to W. Bar- 
ret Hankins, The Nasby, Toledo, Ohio, 
and enclosing a 3-cent stamp for reply. 
Interested readers should write to Mr. 
Hankins for the name and manufactur- 
er’s address of approved appliances, and 
upon receipt of the desired information, 
communicate directly with the manufac- 
turer for catalogs, prices, etc. 

Test and Approval No. 101 is a device 
which offers a sanitary and efficient 
method for greasing or oiling cake grid- 
dies, bread and cake tins, muffin pans, 
etc. The grease is supplied by a neat 
little holder, consisting of a nickeled 
frame and handle and wick. The wick 
is easily removed, or can be replaced 
quickly with a cloth. 





KEPT IN COVERED CUP, GLASS OR JAR, 
WITH LARD, READY FOR INSTANT USE. 


Between usings it can be kept in a 
covered cup, glass or jar with a little 


lard. This invention is much better 
than a bacon rind, stick or fork covered 
with a rag. The hands do not become 
soiled when it is used. On baking days, 
the device serves well in greasing bread 
and cake pans, spreading the oil or lard 
evenly and economically. 

Test and Approval No. 102 is a dish 
washer. Housewives generally agree 
that dishwashing is the meanest. job in 
all housework. You wash clothes once 
a week, but dishwashing occurs three 
times a day—twenty-one times a week— 
and you can keep right on multiplying 
until you have made over a thousand 
trips to the old dishpan a year. 

Here is a machine which relieves the 
monotony. Can be operated by either 
hand or electricity. Water can be added 
from a bucket, and the waste water 
drained off in the same manner, thus 
allowing the machine to. be moved 
around at will. Or the machine can be 
connected permanently with the water 
supply and the drain. The dishes to be 
washed are placed in wire trays and 
these inserted in the machine.. The 
usual amount of water added and in 
five minutes’ time the dishes are washed, 
rinsed and dried. 





Test and Approval No. 103 is a polish 
for use on any highly finished surface, 
wood or metal. It does not add any 
artificial lustre, but renews the original 
finish of furniture, pianos, etc. It 
cleanses as well as polishes. Excellent 
for use on hardwood floors and any wood 
finish. Also recommended for cleaning 
and polishing the surfaces of an auto- 
mobile. Cleans and polishes lacquered 
surfaces, white enamel, ete. A good 
polish goes a long way towards lighten- 
ing the housewife’s work, as with a 
trustworthy polish the dust and dirt are 
removed with much less effort, and the 
life of the finish is also lengthened. 
An advantageous way to use a polish 


of this description is in connection with 
dustless cloths. These are strips of ordi- 
nary cheesecloth to which small portions 
of the polish has been applied. With 
the use of these dustless cloths much 
time and effort is saved. 

Test and Approval No. 104 is one of 
the devices which helps to make the 
housewife’s life worth living. It re- 
moves. the old dread of scrubbing the 
floors on Wednesday and Saturday. 
With a mop wringer the necessity of 
soiling the hands or clothing is entirely 
removed. 





This mop wringer fits on any pail, 
wooden or steel, and with a gentle pres- 
sure of the hand upon a lever, the mop 
is wrung much drier than is possible 
by wringing in the old manner by hand. 
These appliances are durable, being 
made of malleable iron and seasoned 
wood. They are fully warranted. 

Test and Approval No. 105 is an auto- 
matic vacuum cleaner that does not re- 
quire electricity to operate and which 
does highly efficient work. This “wire- 
less” vacuum cleaner is made of solid 
aluminum castings, and has a large 
aluminum cast 7-blade fan that is re- 
volved by power generated through a 
set of patented gears like in a fine auto- 
mobile. The soft bristle brush is also 


friction-driven through gears, and takes 
us threads and hairs the first time over. 






There is nothing about the machine 
that should get out of order. It oper- 
ates as easily as an old-fashioned carpet 
sweeper and gets the deeply embedded. 
dirt as well as the dirt on the surface. 
A vacuum cleaner is one of the modern 
appliances every home should have. It 
takes up the dirt a broom cannot reach, 
and saves one’s health and strength. 

Test and Approval No. 106 is a com- 
bined shoe cleaner and scraper which 
will remove the mud from the bottom 
and sides of the shoe at the same time. 
The brushes are reversible and when 
worn out can be easily and economically 
replaced. 





There is an Oriental custom which re- 
quires the removal of dusty, soiled shoes 
before entering the home. With the in- 
vention of this shoe cleaner her trials 
are over. 
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Prosperity Prices 


for Quality Fruit 


Amighty wave of prosperity issweeping 
over America. There is plenty of work 
for every able-bodied man and woman 
at high wages. The average workman 
in one great steel company is earning well 
above a thousand dollarsa year. The great work of 
rebuilding a war-ravaged world insures industrial 
activity for many years tocome. These prosperous city folks 
enjoy good fruit, and are able to pay well for it. 


Now Is the Time to Plant 


HARRISON-GROWN TREES 
Budded from Bearing Orchards 


Thirty years’ steady growth has made us the **Largest growers of 
fruit trees in the world.’’ Our nurseries comprise over 250U acres. 
For immediate-planting, we especially recommend: 

Peaches: Slapney, Ray, Mt. Rose, Crawford’s Late, Beer’s Smock, 
Fox Seedling, Iron Mountain, Krummels. Also all standard varieties. 

Apples: Summer; Yellow Transparent and Williams, Fall; McIn- 
tosh, the apple that has made Bitter Root Valley famous. Winter; ~ 
Delicious, Paragon, and Stayman Winesap. Also all standard varieties. 

Pears: Bartlett, Kieffer and other leading varieties. 
*Plams: Abundance, Burbank, Red June, Reine Claude, Shropshire 
nd others. 

Cherries, Quinces, Grapes and Small Fruits. 
Also a full line of Ornamentals, 


_Our 1918 Fruit Guide deservesa place on your 
library shelf. It’s a valuable reference work 
on planting and fruit growing. Contains 80 
pages, packed with useful information and 
true-to-life pictures. Send for it today—free. 


“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 


e ? se 


Box 52 i Berlin, Maryland 
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“Albemarle Pippin” 


THE WORLD’S FINEST APPLE 


was originated and has reached its highest perfection only in 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 
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Apple Picking in Albemarle County, Virginia 





They supply the tables of European Royalty and, with the “Winesap,” grown in the 
same orchards, have taken the highest premium at the London Pomological Exhibition. 

The market for Albemarle apples is u limited, facilitated by the great cold-storage 
plants at Charlottesville and Cro et, with capacity for 100,000 barrels. 

For Horticulture, Agriculture and stock-raising, this section of Virginia is unsurpassed. 

Charlottesville, the county seat, is the centre of all activities. Here is located the 
University of Virginia, founded and built by Thomas Jefferson, whose home, Monticello, is 
also located here. If you are interested, write for FREE Booklet, and any other information. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. — 
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Orchard Women and the Home 


HUMANE METHODS BEST 

Away back in the history of parents 
and children the wisest man wrote 
“Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child.” 
We think the wisest woman would not 
have written that, but she accepted it 
for many and many generations as one 
of the inscrutable decrees of the man- 
world in which she lived. Perhaps in 
that olden time there may have been 
no such direct way to insure good con- 
duct, and especially obedience, as a 
good beating. 

Little by little things have changed. 
Children have not been whipped in the 
past forty years anything like as often 
as they were previous to that time. 
Some parents still cling to the old way 
in case of specially unregenerate acts, 
and we still hear that children are not 
brought up nearly so well as when 
Grandfather was an infant. 

Results, however, are what count in 
the long run, and if little Bill is more 
inclined to be pert than the William 
of long ago, we venture to believe that 
he is also far more demonstratively af- 
fectionate to his parents and will grow 
up into just as excellent a citizen. For 
the pessimists who believe that we are 
turning out worse adults than ever ex- 
isted in the golden days of long ago, we 
need only remind them that the very 
first child known to fame—the son of 
the very first man—was Cain, and what 
he did does not speak any too well for 
Adam’s antediluvian: methods of bring- 
ing him up. 

Everywhere the same subtle influences 
are at work bringing out the fact that 
what we are really after is not so much 
punishment of the offender as reform. 
Punishment, of course, is a deterrent to 
a certain extent, and it would be ex- 
tremely rash to advocate its total aban- 
donment, but even into public institu- 
tions the same thought has crept, and 
the reformatory of today is a widely 
different thing from the prison of a 
century ago. 

Some years ago in Richmond, Va., we 
were much interested in hearing, at a 
meeting of Governors from all over the 
United States, the experiences they had 
with criminals and the variety of laws 
and management for penal institutions 
in the different states. One fact stood 
out very plainly—Where the methods 
were the least humiliating, where the 
men were given a man’s work to do, 
and where the “honor system” was in 
force, a very large majority of law- 
breakers responded to the kindness and 
trust shown them, and not only were 
better behaved during the term of their 
imprisonment but came out infinitely 
better citizens than those from the old 
“ball and chain” with an armed guard 
to watch every motion, institutions. 

In this department we are publishing 
this month a short account of the boys’ 
reformatory at New Hampton, N. Y., and 
it certainly bears out the truth and 
practical value of the modern view- 
point with regard to the treatment of 
delinquents. 

—Oo— 


COMMUNITY MARKET SAVED 

To the women of Salt Lake City be- 
longs the honor of rescuing a moribund 
community market and converting it 
into a money-making business. For 
two years the municipal market had 
opened in hope and closed in disap- 
pointment. Farmers who brought their 
produce, found that whatever they had 
not sold during market hours was a 
dead loss ta them because the whole- 
salers and retailers alike refused to 
take the left-overs from the market. 
Thereafter they brought no more fruits 
and vegetables. 

For a third time the attempt was 
made this season and, after two sadly 
slack weeks, the city authorities talked 
of giving up the whole enterprise. But 
here the women stepped in. The Ladies’ 
Central Conservation Committee was 
formed with the hope of saving the ex- 
piring enterprise. Under their chair- 
man, Mrs. C. H. McMahon, plans were 
formulated the results of which are al- 


ready so encouraging that the per- |. 
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manency of the market is held to be as- 
sured. 
Women Work Hard 

The members of the committee in- 
duced the city authorities to build for 
them a rough, screened conservation 
shed. Here a big table serves for the 
preparation of fruits and vegetables for 
drying, preserving and canning. The 
canning room proper opens from this 
shed. A first rate equipment was placed 
in charge of two experts, a man and 
a woman, whose salaries are almost the 
only expense connected with the enter- 





prise. A committee was formed which 
undertook to get volunteers to come on 
certain days to prepare the food stuffs 
for the canners. Here, no doubt, diffi- 
culties entered in which taxed the en- 
ergy and tact of the committee to the | 
utmost and therefore the greater is 
their credit for the success they have 
met with in securing the help neces- 
sary for each day. This-volynteer crew 
is formed of every class and nationality 
of housewives. 
No Time Lost 

Within a week the building was ready 
for operation. Through the news- 
papers it was announced that the com- 
mittee would buy from farmers all food 
stuffs left over after the noon closing 
hour of the municipal market. Any 
persons who wished to have the pro- 
duce of théir gardens preserved could 
bring it to the conservation shed and 
have the work done at cost under the 
direction of the experts. Visitors were 
invited to call during two hours each 
morning when demonstrations were 
given of various methods of canning 
and preserving. 


Success Immediate 

To the joy of the women every stall 
in the market is taken and the best 
buyers come for the purpose of securing 
the freshest fruits and vegetables as 
well as for the satisfaction of saving 
much on expenses. At this time both 
the producer and the consumer are flour- 
ishing. The consumer is paying 100 
per cent less than the retailers demand 
for the less fresh product, and the pro- 
ducer is getting 60 per cent more for 
his fruits and vegetables. All the mar- 
ket surplus is already canned and sold 
and large orders are placed ahead. 





A 50-gallion barrel 
of Scalecide free to 
any cny one who 
will suggest a fairer 
guarantee than that 
given below. 


ane 


As proofofourconfidenceandtostrength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
Proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 

Divide om orchard in haif, nomatter how irre 
orsmall. Spray one-half with “SCALECIDE” 
and the other with Lime-Sultur for three xt 
everything elsebeing Strait Ifat eee aes a 
time, three disinteres 

the part sprayed with “‘SC. CIDE” by wot oat 
every way better than that Cam with Lime- 
—y— tay an see return mn yon | the money you 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’fg Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.40 New York 


~~ light Weight 
Cushman Engines 


Built light, built right—for farmers who want an en- 
ine to do many in many places, instead of one 

job in one place. Easy to ore around. Verys' 

and quiet—no jumping, no loud or violent ex —s. 

but smooth running Throttle Bone 

Carburetor. Friction clutch pulley. Runs atany ek 


4 H. P. Weighs Only 190 Ibs. 


Mounted on light truck, it may be 
pulled around by hand. 

Just the engine for power 
sprayers because of light 
weig! t and very steady 

Fe ia oe oem sp dist: ibu- 

on and a thoror b. 8h.p. 
2-cylinder, for tt heavier work, 
weighs onl Pook on 
Light Wei abt ee ae sent free. 

CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 


955 N. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Xe) aw-Vi et: 8 al camale) a .¢ 









































Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
writing to Advertisers 








Be “U.S. Protected” 
When Winter Storms Rage 


“U.S. Protection”’ is the certain comfort assured 
every outdoor worker who wears the rubber footwear 
made to keep his feet warm and dry in all kinds of 
weather. 


U. S. Rubber 
Footwear 


does this and more. The reinforcing where the wear 
is greatest makes ‘‘ U.S.” give heavy service, double 
duty, makes it far outwear ordinary kinds. You save 
money when you wear “ U. S.”’ 


There’s a special ‘‘U.S.”’ style for every outdoor 
activity and every pair bears the ‘‘U. S.”’ Seal, the 
trade mark of the largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world. Look for this seal. It is yonr protection. 


For sale everywhere. Your dealer 
has your style of ‘‘U.S.” or can 
get it for you. 


United States Rubber Co. 
New York 
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Our Pattern Department 
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No. 9478—Child’s Rompers, 1 or 2 years 
and 4 years. You can make these rompers 
to button together at their lower edges for 
the tiny child and seamed for the older 
ones. For the larger size will be needed 
2% yards of material 27 inches wide, 2% 
yards 36 with % yards for the trimming. 
Price, 15 cents. 


No. 9582—Work Apron, 34 or 36, 38 or 
40, 42 or 44 bust. Here is a really pro- 
tective apron that can be made with two 
buttons and button-holes for the closing 
or with a neck band slipped over the head 
and the belt only buttoned into place. For 
the medium size will be needed 4 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 3 yards 36. Price, 
10 cents. 


No. 8949—Girl’s Dress, 4 to 10 years. 
The flounces and sleeves ‘of this little 
frock. are straight, consequently it is es- 
pecially well adapted to bordered mate- 
rial, but you can, of course, use a plain 
one and finish the edges. For the 8-year 
size will be needed 6% yards of em- 
broidery 14 inches wide with % yard of 
material 36. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 9155—Girl’s Dress, 4 to 8 years. 
This is an ideal little frock to be made 
of washable material. The fronts lap one 
over the other and one button and button- 
hole is all that is required to keep them in 
place. For the 6-year size will be needed 
3% yards of material 27 inches wide, 3% 
yards 36 with % yard for the trimming. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 9134—Girl’s Dress, 2 to 6 years. 
The smocking of this little frock gives a 
very dainty, smart touch, but if you want 
something simpler you can use plain 
gathers in its stead. Lawns and batistes 
and voiles and all the pretty cotton mate- 
rials are especially appropriate. For the 
4-year size will be needed 3% yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 2% yards 36. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 96C6—Dress with Deep Collar, 36 to 
44 bust. The skirt of this dress is a 
simple four-piece one with a tunic over 
the sides. Here it is made of a soft taf- 
feta with a couching of fine chenille over 
a braiding design. For the medium size 
the dress will require 6%4 yards of mate- 
rial 44 inches wide. Price, 15 cents for 
the dress, 10 cents for the braiding design. 


No. 9623—Jumper Blouse, 34 to 42 bust. 
Every variation of the over-bodice is 
smart. This one forms a girdle at the 
back, while the under-bodice is fitted. It 
can be-made with long or short sleeves. 
For the medium size will be needed 1% 
yards of material 44 inches wide. Price, 
15 cents for the blouse, 10 cents for the 
braiding design. 

No. 9498—Plain Blouse, 34 to 46 bust. 
Crepe de chine is the material shown here 
and the embroidery is done in a combina- 
tion of eyelet with satin stitch. For the 
medium size the blouse will require 2 
yards of material 36 or 44 inches wide. 
Price, 10 cents each for the blouse and 
the embroidery design. 

No. 9487—Surplice Dress, 36 to 46 bust. 
One of the new chambries in a beautiful 
shade of blue is the material shown in 
this dress and the trimming is a fancy 
gingham. The fronts are lapped one well 
over the other, and the dress is held by a 
single button and button-hole. For the 
medium size will be needed 6% yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 5 yards 36 with 2 
yards 27 for the trimming. Price, 15 
cents. 

No. 9507—Dress with Over-Skirt Effect, 
34 to 42 bust. Silk makes one of the most 
fashionable materials of the season and 
this dress shows a pretty little foulard 
with trimming of plain satin. For the 
medium size will be needed 55% yards of 
material 44 inches wide with % yard 36 
for the collar and cuffs. Price, 15 cents. 


Our Pattern Service 
Any of the above patterns will be 
furnished our readers upon receipt of 
price. Send coin or stamps. Address 
American Fruit Grower, 329 Plymouth 
court, Chicago. 
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work for the amateur. Established 1860. 70 Greenhouses. 
., Box252, West Grove, Pa. 
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UKULELE, GUITAR, HAWAIIAN GUITAR OR CORNET 
We havea wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 

To first puptistn cach esi, ae 8 $20superb Violin, Man- 

= sail ceageietouieas I ‘cen. We guarantee com 
erysm on e 

or no charge. Comiplete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 

Slingertand School of Music, Dept.30, Chicago, Itt 
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Let Van Pelt Show You 
How to Tell a Good Dairy Cow 


Get His Great Cow Book and 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer $1 % 
114, Years-36 Big Issues-All for =; 


HEN E. LeRoy Pelletier, a business man 
of Detroit, went into the market three 
years ago to buy some dairy cattle for 
his Michigan farm, about all he had to back his judg- 
ment was the Van Pelt “know how” gained from 
a close study of this book. He paid $625 for a 
Holstein cow, Wandermeere Belle Henger- 
veld. He sold this same animal June 8, 
1917, for $18,300—the highest price 
ever paid for a dairy cow of any 
breed. That’s what we call cash- 
ing in on the Van Pelt “know 

, om with interest. 


A Book Without Price * 


This great book is Hugh G. Van 

Pelt’s life work on dairy cattle 

udging put in picture and _ print. 

ou cannot buy it, but we will give 

Yif you a copy FREE with your sub- 

scription to Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. 

The Van Pelt ‘“‘know how” in this 

great book helps YOU to know the five 

essentials of a productive dairy cow. It 

helps YOU to make your cows more pro- 

j ductive. It helps YOU to build up your dairy 

Uf herd. It helps YOU to buy and sell your 

dairy cattle to better advantage. It has done 

just that for thousands of dairy cattle breeders 

i; all over the country. Can YOU place a money 

v7 value on a book that will do that for YOU? We 

y/7/ can t. That is why we never put a price on it, 
iy but give it FREE to our subscribers. 

yy 


We Want You to Have a Copy 


if We will send it or your choice of any one of our NEW 
dairy books described below with a one-year subscription, 
Read about our new books. Read about our great one, 

oe apd, Eve-vear ai ” A) pttom a announce- 
ent. h y N, CU 1T AND XN 

SPECIAL COUPON TODAY. ecisiliatae 


* 9 a 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
\ THE FOREMOST DAIRY PAPER 
} Under Hugh G. Van Pelt’s editorial direction, 


sap : ‘ 4 a A 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is making history 
fast in the dairy world, It is the BIG PAPER among dairy- 
men today. Its readers number more than twice those of 
any other dairy paper published. It is a paper with a real 
mission. It is practical. Its publishers own and_operate 
their own dairy farms and MAKE THEM AY BIG. 
Its influence in the dairying industry has been tremen- 
dous. Its aims and plans for the future are even more 
far-reaching. Men nationally prominent in Uncle Sam’s 
Billion Dollar Dairying Industry are contributors to its 
\ columns, Every issue is brimful of dairy news, instruc- 
tive articles and valuable information covering 
every phase of this great department of farming. 
Read our special offers below. Accept the one 

that suits you best and mail coupon today. 


Our Other Dairy Premium Books 

These books are different from any _ other 
books every published. Every dairyman-farmer 
should have them in his library. They are not 
for sale, but are given with subscriptions to 


4, Of the Dairy Breeds 
if, ato ™ Kimball’s Dairy Farmer as explained 
! jae 6 coer = ot Mba As e s explained in our 


| HolsteinFriesian ° 
| 
| 
| 


Aristocrats of the Show Ring 
All lovers of dairy cattle will delight in this 
great book, — is a_book showing dairy cattle 
types at their best. It shows the real aristocrats 
of the show ring—over 125 pictures of champions 
of the purple 


Jersey 
Guernsey 
Ayrshire 


and grand champions—winners 
ribbons at the great National Dairy Shows. 
This great book should be in your library. 
You can get it free. Read our offers below. 


50 Champion Cows 
i) 6Here is a book of real inspiration for the 
man who is seeking to develop more product- 
ive cows. It contains a full-page illustration of 
each of the champion cows of the five dairy 
breeds from a milk and butter production stand- 
point with a history of each animal. Five 
ng my introductory articles--one for each of 
e five dairy breeds. Read our offers. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer Cook Book 
We are not forgetting the woman in the dairy 
farm home. Here is a book for her. It is & 
book of cooking recipes and household hints. It contains 
a lot of specially prepared recipes for using the by-prod- 
ucts of the dairy farm such as sour milk, bnttermilk, 
sour cream, cheese, skim-milk, etc. A real economy cook 
book for the dairy farm woman. Get a free copy. Read offers. 


Take Your Choice of These Great Offers 


These dairy books are not for sale. We give them FREE with sub- 
y scriptions to Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. Read the offers below. Take 
Uy our choice. Put your name to the coupon and mail today, sure, 
Vy OFFER NO. 1—Send us your check or money order or pin a one-dollar 
bill to coupon and send at our risk. We will place your name on our 
list to receive Kimball’s Dairy Farmer for 11-2 years and send you, free, 
postpaid a copy of the Van Pelt book. Or, aH prefer one of the other 
books, check the one you want in the coupon and we will send that instead, 
a. OFFER NO, 2—Pin a two-dollar bill to coupon and send at our risk or 
=Gentlemen: Please \ mail us your check or aw — — we — : ae your, some * on 
=> ist for three years, and send you free, postpaid your choice o 10 
= find enclosed | $ - of our dairy premium books. Do ee today. 
for Kimball’s OFFER NO. Send your check, money order or currency for 
Farmer for yo at — oe = will = Ceegd =e on our list 
‘ " or ve years an mail you, free, postpaid,. with our compli- 
1 am accepting ycur Oifer ments ALL FOUR of our great dairy premium books Oe. 
Please send me free, scribed above. 


No Why not do it today? 
postpaid the books checked below. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


That will bring Kimball’s Dairy Farmer to your 
home twenty-four times a year for one, three or 


five years—just as you elect. Over 1,000 pages of 
Wesshddidadesalbvbsducccuenblesedemstegenect live, instructive and practical reading matter a 
R. F. D, year that will help you to make more money 
eccceccescoesescekbe . et eeeeeseeesess out of your cows and dairying efforts. Get 
Old or new subscriber.............sesseeeess dairy boo 


ert ae these free ks, Mail coupon now, 
Mark with a cross (X) in squares below free books wanted ° 9 ° 
() Van Pelt Cow Book GuGamon. ® Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 


) Aristocrats of the (Simba ’s Dairy Waterloo, lowa 
Show Ri Farmer Cook Book 


ng 
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BOOSTING THE FRUIT GAME BY 
LAW 


(Continued from Page 1) 
commissioner, and the inspectors under 
them named by county boards of super- 
visors. These inspectors spend most of 
their time in packing houses, as was the 
case under cooperative standardization. 
In districts where there are many small 
packing houses one inspector, riding a 
motorcycle, keeps in touch with several, 
appearing unexpectedly and cutting into 
the bottom of a box of fruit to keep the 
growers up to the standard. 


Laws for Various Fruits 


In the main standardization law, sec- 
tion 7, applying to some of the leading 
deciduous varieties, reads as follows: 

“Peaches, apricots, pears, quinces, to- 
matoes, plums and prunes when packed 
shall be of practically uniform size, qual- 
ity and maturity. When packed in con- 
tainers made up of two or more subcon- 
tainers having sloping sides, for the 
purpose of ventilation of the fresh fruit 
therein, the container shall not vary in 
size more than 10 per cent in each layer, 
and not more than 20 per cent in the 
whole subcontainer, and no layer below 
the top layer shall contain a greater 
numerical count than the top layer. 
Each container or subcontainer shall be 
stamped upon the outside with the mini- 
mum weight of its contents. Each con- 
tainer shall bear in plain letters the 
name of the variety contained therein. 
When packed in a container having per- 
pendicular sides and ends, each shall 
contain approximately the numerical 
count in each layer; provided, that when 
peaches are packed in containers having 
perpendicular sides the container shall 
also be marked upon the outside of the 
end thereof in plain figures with the 





ward legal standardization and will ap- 
ply, for the first time, to the present 
winter’s crop. The last sentence quoted, 
permitting shipments of green oranges 
to countries other than Canada, outside 
of the United States, applies to a small 
special business between California and 
New Zealand. The shippers assert that 
the New Zealanders want green oranges 
in November and December—that the 
oranges are used there much as lemons 
are used in the United States. 

Section 12 of the act requires that each 
box or crate of fruit shipped bear the 
name of the orchard from which it origi- 
nated, the postoffice address thereof and 
the name and address of the first packer. 

Railroads May Refuse Fruit 

In closing, the law authorizes any for- 
warding company or railroad to refuse 
to receive fruits not packed in conform- 
ity te the act. ‘ 

Since the first general standardization 
of fruits was undertaken in 1914 it has 
been possible to market thousands more 
cars of fruit than before. It is true that 
the industry enjoyed a consistent growth 
prior to that time, but the growth since 
standardization has more than doubled 
and prices have been consistently favor- 
able to the grower. This year they have 
been even better than normal, even with 
standardization, by reason of prosperous 
industrial and business’ conditions. 
Fruit men estimate that the 1917 Cali- 
fornia fresh fruit crop, leaving out of 
consideration dried and canned fruits, 
sold for a total of at least $33,000,000. 
The figures are on a basis of $1,500 a car- 
load, which is considered a fair average, 
and do not include apples or citrus 
fruits. 

Figures are the best evidence of the 
growth that has come since standardiza- 
tion, and they are given herewith, in 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 15 cents a word 





Help Wanted 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP— 
Men and women, 18 or over. $100 month. 
Thousands war clerical positions. Write 
immediately for list positions. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. M144, Rochester, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED—THE DRAFT 

and enlistment took some of our best 
salesmen. This territory is now open and 
we would be pleased to hear from inter- 
ested persons. Must be exempt from 
draft. Permanent. Fine opportunity for 
the right men. SAGINAW MEDICINE 
CO., Desk D, Saginaw, Mich. 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT WAR PO- 

sitions open to men and women, 18 or 
over. $100 month. Rapid increase. Short 
hours. _Pleasant work. Vacations with 
pay. Pull unnecessary. Examinations 
everywhere. Common education sufficient. 
List _— free. Write immediately. 
we in Institute, Dept. L146, Rochester, 


WE WILL PAY YOU A FINE WEEKLY 

income—5,000 men are making up to 
$50.00 a week selling Stark Trees. Easy 
to get orders, especially for our great 
apples—the Stark Delicious and Golden 
Delicious and our other famous fruits, 
shrubs and plants. Demand best in years; 
farmers making big money. Our big ad- 
vertising campaign helps you land sales. 
Complete Selling Outfit furnished free, in- 
cluding our 1918 Portfolio showing all 
fruits in actual size and natural colors. 
Liberal extra premiums, sample apples, 
trees furnished for traveling expenses. 
Direct inquiries from your territory re- 
ferred to you. Let us train you in orchard 
advising and salesmanship. Write today 
for your territory and our new and at- 
tractive selling plans. Stark Bros.’ 
Nurseries, Dept. A, R. R. 20, 102 years at 
Louisiana, Mo. 


Poultry for Sale 


























approximate number of peaches in the  carload units: 90 VARS. ALL BREEDS POULTRY, 
( C ies Apricots Grapes Peaches Pears. Plums Misc. Totals PP ag Cage pone ne Regge 
Year Cherries Apr ‘ 3 : - 

eres 231 + =158 6,363 2,359 2,496 1,706 19 13,332 | book, 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 
SNE div naitilale 166 382 8,773 2144 2,725 1,907 49 16,146] Day oLD CHICKS FOR SALE. 10 
LL 205 392 9,563 1,689 2,646 2,225 58 16,778 a es neatthy picks. Pure 
RS eee 164 290 9,722 1,909 3,701 1,999 106 17,891 red _an lity stock. ircular free. 
eee 295 403 13,746% 2481 4,798 2651 65% 2438911 Washinetr Ohm Dept G. New 








box, which shall be within four peaches 
of the true count.” 

The table grape provision is more spe- 
cific as to maturity: 

“Table grapes, when packed, shall be 
of practically uniform quality and shall 
be well matured and show a sugar con- 
tent of not less than 17 per cent, Balling 
scale, except Emperor, Gros Coleman 
and Cornichon, which shall show not 
less than 16 per cent, Balling scale.” 

For berries and cantaloupes the law 
requires the use of containers of certain 
specific cubic contents. The standard 
trade crates used by the cantaloupe 
growers were made the legal crates. 

The new citrus provision is as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for anyone to 
sell, offer for sale, ship or deliver for 
shipment, any citrus fruits which are 
immature or frozen to the extent of in- 
juring the reputation of the citrus*indus- 
try of the state of California if shipped, 


and for anyone to receive any such cit- - 


rus fruits under a contract of sale, or 
for the purpose of sale, or for shipment, 
or for delivery for shipment; provided, 
however, that nothing in this section 
contained shall be construed to prevent 
the sale or shipment for sale of frozen 
or otherwise defective fruit to a by-prod- 
uct factory, or the manufacture thereof 
into citrus by-products; nor shall it ap- 
ply to the sale, or contract for sale, of° 
citrus fruits on the trees, nor shall it 
apply to common carriers or their agents 
who are not interested in such fruits 
and are merely receiving the same for 
transportation. 

“All oranges shall be deemed properly 
matured for sale, or to be offered for 
sale, for shipment, or to be offered for 
shipment, under the provisions of this 
act, either when the juice contains solu- 
ble solids equal to, or in excess of, eight 
parts to every part of acid contained in 
the juice, and acidity to be calculated as 
citric acid without water of crystalliza- 
tion, or when the orange is substantially 
colored on the tree. The foregoing pro- 
visions shall not apply to shipments of 
oranges to foreign countries other than 
the Dominion of Canada, during any sea- 
son, provided such shipments are made 
after the first day of November.” 

The citrus provision undoubtedly is 
the weakest of the law. It represents the 





Note.—The figures show that carloads 
of tree fruit fluctuate more from year 
to year than do the grapes. This is 
mainly due to cold weather or rain at 
blossoming time and to the inroads of 
canneries on tree fruits. Ordinarily 
grapes put out ieaves after all danger of 
frost is over, but the latest frost on 
record came May 2, 1916, and killed back 
the vines in many parts of the state. 


GET YOUR ENGINE QUICK! YOU 

know that materials are advancing, and 
that labor is scarce. Engines will have to 
take the place of hard hand labor on the 
farm. Ed. H. Witte, the largest exclusive 
engine manufacturer selling direct, offers 
to send his new copyrighted book, “How 
to Judge Engines,” to all who are inter- 
ested in reliable farm power. It tells the 
kind of an engine best to use on all classes 
of work—how cheap coal oil or kerosene 
can be used to take the place of other 
higher cost fuels. This valuable book will 
be sent free. Just write a postal card to 
the Witte Engine Works, 2140 Oakland 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or to 2140 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., whichever is near- 
est you, and the book will be sent by re- 
turn mail.—Adv. 


TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools © 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 
solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 
Means $5 to $50 extra 


















iP: 
a full line of potato 
pees. Send 
for booklet today. 


No Misses 













mp FREE 


Lamp 


Lights Your Home Like Day. 
100 Candie Power Incondescent 

pure white light from (kerosene) 
oil. Beats either gas or electricity. 
c= COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
| ———4 We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. 
Take yo of our §S; om 4 

ma secure @ Beacon Lam 
aa) today. AGENTS WANTED. a 

HOME SUPPLY CO.. 14 Home Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
~ writing to Advertisers 


tin 























Agents Wanted 


Plowers 


DAHLIAS, 6 COLORS, 25c; 3 CACTUS 
Dahlias, 25c; Gladiolus, 6 colors, 25c; 
Cannas, 3 colors, 25c; postpaid. Catalog. 
J. S. Griffing, Flemington, N. J. 


Home Weaving 


LOOMS—ONLY $8.50—BIG MONEY IN 

Weaving erugs, carpets, etc., from rags 
and waste material. Drop postal for free 
loom book. It tells ail about weaving and 
our wonderful $8.50 and other looms, 
Union Loom Works, 270 Factory St., Boon. 
ville, N. Y. 




















Patents 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR 

invention. I'll help you market it. Send 
for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, 
hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice 
free. Highest references. Patents adver- 
tised free. RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent 
Lawyer, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











Plants & Seeds 


GROW GOLDEN SEAL 
PLANTS AND SEED FOR SALE 
E. C, ROBINS, PINEOLA, N. C. 


Strawberry Plants 


100 Pro; sive Pedigreed Everbearing Strawberries 
Hic. 200,°$1.50. ‘Prepaid. Pedigreed Nursery Co., Sullivan, Mo. 


GREGG AND CUMBERLAND  RASP- 
berry plants, $6.00 per thousand. S. H. 
Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 


5,000,000 EVER-BEARING STRAW- 
berry plants,. Progressive and Superb, 
price, 100, $1.25; 500, $3.75; 1,000, $7.50. 
Guaranteed to fruit this year. Catalog 
free. Townsend Nursery, Salisbury, Md. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — POSTAL 
will bring you complete and nicely pic- 


























tured book. Tells all about my vigorous - 


stock, grown best way. You will appre- 
ciate this book. Mayers Plant Nursery, 
Merrill, Mich. Bohemian nurseryman. 


Beal Estate . 


FERTILE FARMS, BEAUTIFUL PER- 
kiomen Valley, near Philadelphia. Cata- 
log. W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 














FRUIT TREE AGENTS—$5.00 PER DAY 

your commission. No money needed. 
Take trial orders. Novelty Mfg. Co., Ab- 
ingdon, Ill. ‘ 


WOULD $150 MONTHLY AS GENERAL 

agent for $150,000 corporation and a 
Ford auto of your own, introducing Stock 
and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disinfectants, 
Sanitary Products, interest you? Then 
address Royoleum Cooperative Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A26, Monticello, Ind. 


Grimm Alfalfa Seed 


DIRECT FROM LARGEST ACREAGE OF 

guaranteed genuine GRIMM alfalfa in 
Central Minnesota. All grown on my 
farm at Staples. High feeding value, 
drought resisting, hardiest non-winter 
killing variety. Buy Minnesota grown 
pedigreed GRIMM Seed for results. Sup- 
ply limited, price reasonable. H., I. Davéy, 
Staples, Minn. 

















THE FRUIT GROWING DISTRICTS 

served by the Southern Railway System 
row the finest apples, peaches and other 
ruit. Orchards are located near to the 
great Eastern and Central and exporting 
markets, also to Southern Cities, and the 
best orchard lands cost much less than in 
other fruit growing sections. Let us give 
you information about locations in dis- 
tricts where they grow premium fruit. 
M. V. Richards, Commissioner, Room 115 
er. Rens Railway System, Washington, 





A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA WILL 

make you more money with less work. 
You will live longer and better. Delight- 
ful climate. Rich soil. Low prices. Easy 
terms. Sure profits. Hospitable neigh- 
bors. Good roads, schools and churches. 
Write for our SanJoaquin Valley illus- 
trated folders free. C. L. Seagraves, In- 
dustrial Commissioner, SantaFe Ry., 1967 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 














A $2.00 Value 


329 Plymouth Court : 





$1.25 All For $1.25 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


$.50 ° 
A a Year it _. , Js the only national fruit magazine published. It 
is the aim of our magazine to advance the interests 
~ww=== of fruit growers in every direction; to fight for better 
U marketing methods, co-operation, legislation, such as national and 
state laws, to regulate commission merchants, to keep abreast of 


every new development in the fruit industry from planting, grow- 
T ing, and harvesting, right through transportation, storing, and 
marketing. If you have a large orchard or a few trees you can’t 
afford to be without GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


B GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
Devoted to bees and beekeepers, to honey and 
O $1.00 ees honey production and to home, garden and poultry in- 
n ayer ~ . terests. It aspires to be the most practical and up-to- 
date of all agricultural journals. It stands at the head of its 
class today, just as it has done for more than 40 years past. All 
leading beekeepers and experimenters contribute regularly to 

Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 


Poultry Devoted to interests of both fanciers and 
practical Poultrymen. It is authoritative and 


$.50 
I a year helpful in all branches of poultry work from 
hatching and rearing the chicks to maturing fowls for show room 
and market. Tells how to get eggs at the least cost, how to feed 
Y to get best results. In the American Poultry Advocate you get 
everything needed to make your poultry profitable. 


for $1.25. You Save $0.75 


SEND ALL ORDERS | 
GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


: CHICAGO, ILL. 























Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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The Famous Majestic Engines 


Thousands of farmers have learned that the Majestic saves its price over and over. And you can find out how it will save for you also—because we give you 
30 days free trial before you even decide whether to buy or not. Then you have a whole year to pay if you keep the engine. You are not asked to send the first 
er until 60 days after arrival. Use the Majestic and let it be saving for you while you are paying for it in small payments 60 days a 

ses Gasoline or Kerosene. You will find that the Majestic will give you the most power on the least fuel. You will find it the most powerful farm engine for 
its rated horse power. The Majestic is built heavy enough to run under big loads. You can load it to its full capacity and get the utmost in work out of it. But 
it isn’t overweight so that is doesn’t use up extra power or waste any fuel. It is a perfectly balanced engine—exactly right weight for its power. Made in 
stationary models from 2 to 14 horsepower. Hand portable, 2 to 5 horsepower. Horse —: 5 to 14 horsepower. Any style or size you buy will save its 
cost quickly and save you a lot of work. Don’t put in time yourself and don’t let your help put in time doing work that the Majestic will do quicker and better. 


Pay Nothing for 60 Daysfe—— 30 Days 


After the 30 days’ free trial, if you find that the Majestic is the F ° 
ree [rial 








simplest, easiest running, most powerful and most economical engine 
you have ever used, keep it and wait another 30 ~~ before you make 
first payment. Then pay balance in 60 day sums. Take a year to pay. 
If not satisfied that this is the greatest engine offer ever made, ship it 

: back and we will pay freight both ways. 


BOOK F REE 


Before you decide on an engine, 
get this book—written by expert en- 
gine makers. It tells all about farm 
engines. Tells just what an engine 
ought to be and ought to do. Shows 
how you actually save on running 
expenses with the right kind of 
a farm engine such as the Ma- 
jestic. Also explains how we 
sell the Majestic on these easy year-to- : 
pay terms with free trial first. Write for it. 


The Great 











Majestic Majestic Separator 
Spero Must Prove Best or You Pay 






Efficient Then if you decide to keep it, make no payment until 60 days after arrival. 
Take 2 whole months and use it every — before you pay a penny. Ship it back 

* sei after the 30 days if you don’t consider it the best of all separators. No house could make 

eI a fairer, squarer offer than this. If you need a separator, let the Majestic prove itself. 


Year To Pay If You Buy 


= Send for the famous Majestic Separator and see what a wonderfully close 
O | i Gg skimmer it is. Try it under any and all conditions. Use it free for 30 days. 














Built 

Fora Pay for the Majestic Separator on the Hartman year-to-pay plan. i, cn two months 
apart in equal amounts. This liberal credit plan is the easiest, most reasonable way to — It 

Lifetime gives you an opportunity to make the purchase money right out of the separator while paying for it 





of Service 


Send for Separator Book 


ee Our free book tells how farmers everywhere have increased their profits from milk by using 
eae » the Majestic Separator. Also explains the simple, superior, scientific construction of the 
} Majestic and shows why it skims so thoroughly. This book explains every principle of 



















way of buying on credit with a year to pay. 





I 
1 
! 
Get full particulars about this new modern 
i 
i 
i 
2 


Mail the coupon or a post card for the SU a a Na a de isc ene 
rs book or books you want. , 
THE ARTM AN co Address....... PT a eS EE TONY OER ae OE RN 2 : 
| - 
4015 LaSalle Street Dept. 1183 Chicago, Illinois NU a, Sock iasiicgascnannsarsedewncucnedens NEE he eke eee 
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Made In separator design: It proves the Majestic best by every test. Coupon or post card brings it. ~3; 
ade A\\e jel 
de *” Hartman Farm Credit Plan 
375, 500, 750, the Lkariman rarm Uredl an “2, * 
Fence aa The easiest, most practical way to buy not sve TT — —————— 

aes only farm necessities, but also household furnish- | THE HARTMAN COMPANY 
porte mn ings—carpets, curtains, sewing machines, wash- 4015 LaSalle Street,  Dept.1183 Chicago, Il. 
including remark- ing machines, phonographs, easy chairs, daven- Without obligating me, send me, free, your 
able inside oiling ports, bed outfits, baby carriages, watches, clocks, silver- ‘ieee titan tuas 
duvien en ware, jewelry. Thousands of bar, ains—ail on Hartman’s ae. tie Tinto 
improved Liberal Farm Credit Plan. Big 502 page Bargain Catalog (Mark X in equate in front of books you want.) 
separable showing hundreds of pictures—many in exact colors— Also full particulars of your No-Money-In-Advance, Full- 
disc bow! sent for coupon or post card request. Year-To-Pay Farm Credit Plan. 
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Gun 


(Fully Patented ) 
Big success where time 
and speed is the impor- 
tant factor": 3Qne man 
handles full City -of | 
power sprayer: mbines 
convenience and labor-sav- 
ing with the Peet 
Socongenens of FRUIT- 
FOG, the superfine high 
pressure spray. 
One man does 4 days’ work 
in 1. Simple twist shoots 
wide spray at top of trees or 
le pom Bd Coe work. 
wide or 
PMade c of high 


Amazing Yields from 
UIT-FOGGED Trees! 


Rid your trees of life-sucking insects and diseases! Keep 
them clean with FRUIT-FOG! Behold your ordinary 
trees producing bountiful yields of clean, sound fruit ! 

Some experts claim that as much as 47% of the fruit damage, 

due to diseases and pests, is done by hidden pests. Ordinary, heavy, 

low-pressure spraying can’t reach those hidden lairs, where crop- 
destruction breeds. 

FRUIT-FOG, the super-spray, produces such amazing results because 
it roots out all these hidden pests and diseases that infest microscopical crevices and 
niches in bark, foliage and buds. 

Look for a FRUIT-FOGGED orchard in your locality and prove it. 


is RUIT-FOG 
SPRAYERS 


to the 
T tis 


is 
i 


yah ‘ight. 


ate all diseases and without inj 
tree. Will not form drops which run off. 
means a big saving. 


FRUIT-FOG is most economical. It requires 


solution. It works in and around the foliage— 
filters into tiniest crevices in bark; gets under 
bud scales; beneath fleshy stamens of apple 
some oe reaches both top and bottom of 
eaves 


FRUIT-FOG is like a fog or mist. Its amazing 
results are due to fineness—not to FORCE? ! 


Gives gre reater copecky with the same size noz- 
zle. ing superfine it will not knock off 


leaves or flowers like heavy, coarse, low-pres- 
sure sprays, 


.FRUIT-FOG envelops everything with a fog of 


FRUIT-FOG deposits a light film of solution 
over everything—enough to quickly extermin- 


only a small amount of solution. A season’s 
coving in solution cost alone 
will amaze you! 


68-PAGE CATALOG AND 


BIG SPRAYER MANUAL F R E E! ! 


We are specialists on spraying and spray apparatus. For 30 years, we have followed 
this work. Thousands of problems have been analyzed by our experts. One result 
of our experience is F; ruit-Fog, the superfine spray that is working wonders in 
American orchards. Another is our remarkable Spraying Manual. This book 
tells all the newest ideas of spraying. Explains what to use!—when to spray! 
—how to make solutions!—how to detect germs and diseases, etc.! The 

man who uses Fruit-Fog and this Guide will get wonderful results. 

We will send this manual free—with a copy of our beautiful, new 68-page catalog, 


the very latest book on modern spraying apparatus — to any grower who mails 
the coupon. There is no obligation. Sign and mail the coupon now. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. _ P, Galva, Ill. 


Specialists on Spraying and Spray Apparatus 


a> PUP. & ong co. 


Please send me your nell saonibd and 
beautiful 68-page catalog on Hayes Fruit-Fog 
Sprayers. 
I am interested in: Small Hand Sprayer 
Large Hand Sprayer Small Power Sprayer 
Large Power Sprayer Nozzels and Fittings 
(Check item which interests you) 


f 
SAY BRIE I, POLES. J] 


LS UncNNAS AACE PRN AESS 
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